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To SuBscRIBERS.—How To SEND MonEy.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able to the order of Susan B, Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 


may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as housands have been sent lo us with- 
out any loss, 


REGISTERED LETTERS, 


under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
area very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the slamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letler in the presence of Lhe postmaster, 
and lake his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





PREMIUMS! 
_ +> — 

To any person sending us the names of ONE HUNDRED 
new subscribers and TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, we will give 
4 warranted 

HUNTING CASE GOLD WATCH, 
which cost seventy-five dollars, 

For THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS and SIX DOLLARS, we will 
give one copy of 


REBECCA ; OR, A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CorBIN. Price $1.75 
“Dedicated to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in 
behalf of Woman’s Entranchisement.” 

For THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS and SIX DOLLARS, we Will 
give a steel engraving of Mrs, ELIZABETH CADY STAN- 
TON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 





Atarmine Ianorance.—The N. Y. Jribune in 
introducing Mr. Pomeroy’s new paper thinks it 
might do very well but for one drawback. It 
says: ‘“* The only difficulty with Mr. Pomeroy’s 
enterprise is that about nine-tenths of the 
Democratic party cannot read. 





SHaMeFUL.—A poor German woman was 
swindled in Wall street, by a confidence opera- 
tor, out of $2,400 in gold she had intrusted him 
to change into currency. The fellow escaped 





Arrest. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae rete 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 8, 1868. 

You remember we told you last week of our 
visit to Vineland. On our return, we stopped 
at Philadelphia to see Lucretia Mott, and Anna 
Dickinson. As Anna was not at home, we could 
only see the house in which she lived, the faith- 
ful servant who ministers to her wants, her fa- 
vorite pictures of Napoleon I., which she de- 
lights to gaze on, the well-thumbed books 
over which she has pondered, laughed and 
cried, and the table where she has just written 
her first novel, ‘* What Answer ; or, a Story of 
To-day,” which we shall all soon have the plea- 
sure of reading; as it is now in the hands of 
the printer. Her home is a small, simple, 
three-story house, in Locust street, neatly kept, 
and plainly thouga tastefully furnished, where, 
by her genius, she supports her mother, sister, 
and younger brother. 

We hope every young girl in the land will buy 
Anna’s new book, and, as she reads it, remem- 
ber that although she is now both a writer and 
a speaker, yet left early in poverty, she never 
scorned the most menial employments, and has, 
by perseverance and industry, worked her own 
way to fame and independence. Her ambition, 
even in childhood, was to support herself. 
Finding she had not yet returned from the sea- 
shore, we hastened out to Roadside, to the 
charming home of our dear friend, Lucretia 
Mott. We found her, though frail and delicate, 
“as bright and genial as in other days, discussing 
every question that came up with as much 
spirit and earnestness as she ever did in her life. 
Since we had met her last, her husband, one of 
the best and noblest of men, had passed into 
the spirit land. A union like theirs, over fifty 
years of love and happiness, could not be 
broken without leaving a sad void in her daily 
life, and though she seems cheerful, one sees 
that a dark shadow rests on her path. As we 
sat by her side, watching every motion and lis- 
tening to her graceful conversation, we thought 
of what Sarah E. Wall said on meeting Mrs. 
Mott atter many years absence : ‘I found her,” 
said she, ‘‘ looking searcely older than in 1850, 
though more feeble ; with the same peaceful 
serentiy and hopeful smile upon her counte- 
nance, she seemed to me the impersonation of 
the perennial nature of those great truths to 
which she has consecrated a long life. Itis a 
common thing to speak of a person being en- 
dowed with the ‘Christian virtues,’ but it is 
rare tu find one endowed with the ‘Christian 
graces.’’’ Sarah E. Wall, of Worcestor, is the 
noble woman who has never yet paid a tax, and 
affirms she never will, until she is represented. 
A correspondent of the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
writing from Boston during the war, speaks 
thus of Mrs. Mott : 

To keep up the excitement cf the week, we had two re. 
ceptions of regiments, and two collations ; the latter at 
the Music Hall, with cheers, toasts and speeches, which 
I didn’t hear. They could have been notbing, however, 
to what I did hear in that same Music Hall on Sunday | 


We were then instructed by the presence and speech of 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott. The perfect simplicity of manner 
was in true accordance with the effortless and sponta- 
neous flow of her language. I never heard any one so ab 
solutely unreportable ; for the quality of her thought 
seemed to be personified, rather than uttered. It is pleae 
sant toseea woman called to speak in public who is 
characterized by that simple repose which is the best 
testimony to health of mind and body. What has been 
said about some of Mozart’s melodies struck me as dis- 
tinguishing Mrs. Mott’s address from those spoken by 
many other women—it was not an invention, but an ex- 
istence, 

Both in public and private, Mrs. Mott is the 
most simple and unaffected woman we ever 
knew, and to this she adds an earnestness, 
truthfulness, and grace, that, with her broad, 
liberal views, make her the peerless woman of 
America. Another correspondent of the Stand- 
ard, in 1846, wrote thus of a speech of Mrs. 
Mott’s in the Unitarian Convention : 


LucreT1A Mott.—At the recent Unitarian Convention 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Furness, pustor of the Unitarian 
church in that city, stated that there was present a mem- 
ber of his society, whose principles were highly honored 
by the Convention, and he therefore moved that Mrs, 
Lucretia Mott be invited to take a seat with them as a 
member of the Convention. The question was put, and 
the President announced that she was unanimously 
elected a member, and invited her to take part in their 
deliberations, if moved so to do. A correspondent of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard says : 

After some remarks by the Rev. Mr, Elliott of Mis- 
souri, and Rev. Mr. Hedge, Mrs, Mott rose, and, with 
most admirable self-possession and elegance, with calm- 
ness andfgreat dignity—such as you have often witnessed 
—she urged the necessity of so speaking, that we should 
be understood, that opinions should be expressed in 
plain and direct language, even though it brought upon 
us the charges of heresy and infidelity ; the phraseology 
often used by theologians were of doubttul meaning, 
and calculated to obscure the simple traths of Chris- 
tianity. She then gave, in a lucid and forcible manner, 
her views of the requirements of Christianity ; that in 
this day, as eighteen hundred years ago, its mission was 
to break every yoke, She plead for the slave—appealed 
to those present to make the inquiry, if while their sym- 
pathies went out to the poor widow, who, in India, was 
immolated on the funeral pyre of her husband, they did 
not immolate woman on their own altar, by the monop- 
oly of the pulpit. The whole was a most admirable ex- 
position of her views on the moral questions of the day, 
thecor dition of the church, its ordinances, and the re- 
lation of ministers to their congregations, 

She was listened to wilh the most profound attention. 
It was evident that it was a great gratification to all—if 
only ot their curiosity, to hear the weman, of whom Dr, 
Channing said, when speaking of the burning of Penn- 
sylvania Hall: ‘‘In that crowd was Lucretia Mott, that 
beautiful example of womanhood. Who, that has heard 
the tones of her voice, and looked on the mild radiance 
of her benign and intelligent countenance, can endure 
the thought that such a woman was driven by a mob 
trom the spot to which she had gone, as she religiously 
believed, on a mission of Christian sympathy?” And 
you, who know her so well in private, can testify that 
this is not exaggerated praise. Dr. Parkman, the Presi- 
dent, when speaking of the great pleasure and improve- 
ment they had derived from being together, made a 
beautiful allusion to Mrs. Mott, saying they had been 
favored with the ministration o! one, whom, doubtless, 
bad she lived in former da;’s, St. Paul would have in- 
cluded her among the *‘ honorable women,”’ *‘ fellow. 1la- ° 
borers with him in the gospel,’”’ and hearing whom, would 
induce many to question him as to his meaning, when 
torbidding women to speak in the church. Certainly, 
this has peen an infringement on established usages, and 





one which, probably, no other society would have ven- 
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tuved to make ; yet in this, as in many ‘‘ other things,” 
it is the first step that costs. 

Lucretia Mott's home is a substantial old 
Pennsylvania farm-house, with modern addi- 
tions and improvements, beautifully situated, 
with extensive grounds, gardens, meadows, and 
woodland. Mr. Edward M. Davis, Mrs. Mott’s 
son-in-law, who resides in the old homestead, 
gave us a drive through a beautiful grove of 
several acres, which he had just cleared and 
laid out. Tle and a few other gentlemen in his 
neighborhood have displayed great taste, as 
well as spirit, in improving the roads and drives 
of that part of the country. Mr. Davis 1s one 
of nature’s noblemen, frank, genial, and as true 
to principle as the needle to the pole. He was 
one of Fremont’s staff during the war, and still 
retains great friendship for the noble soldier, 
sacrificed to political schemers. 


We had scarcely finished the embracing and 
kissing ali round, sons, and daughters, and 
grand-daughters, to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, when the ‘‘irrepressible” Train was 
brought on the tapis. Mrs. Mott said to our 
friend, the proprietor of ‘“‘ THe Revo.vurion,” 
‘‘Now, Susan, immediately after dinner, thee 
must tell us all about Train. I want to see 
what thee can say in extenuation of such dis- 
loyal affiliations.” So after a most excellent 
dinner (strong-minded women always have 
good dinners!) and a short nap, mid singing 
birds and fragrant flowers (how sweet the coun- 
try is to those who live in the noisy, dusty town), 
Susan set forth such a plain, unvarnished tale 
of her meeting ‘ Train’’ in Kansas, of a long 
series of meetings all through that state, and in 
the chief cities of nine other states through to 
New York, of the birth of ‘‘ Tae Revorvrion,” 
and Mr. Train’s imprisonment in a British jail, 
that although we had heard “it” a hundred 
times before, we were interested as usual, in the 
earnest and categorical way in which the good 
Susan so placed our mutual friend, that the 
lights and shadows magnified every virtue and 
concéaled well-known defects. So ably did 
Susan advocate her cause, that the opinions of 
all her listeners were softened towards “poor 
Train,” and we were especially pleased to hear 
Mr. Davis say, that he had been thinking better 
of Train since reading his temperance address to 
the boys in Dublin, which was, indeed, brave 
and beautiful in the tace of wine-bibbing priests 
and politicians. We talked until midnight of 
friends and foes, politics and religion, art, 
science, and woman, as orator and actor. We 
were pleased to hear Mr. Davis express a strong 
passion for the drama, as that has ever been one 
ot our sorest temptations. We agreed in the 
hope that young American women of talent 
would rise up and fit themselves for this pro- 
fession. Thus far, most of our distinguished 
actresses have been Italian, French, or English. 
For. years we have been urging young girls of 
our acquaintance, who have talent in that direc- 
tion, to fit themselves for the stage ; pruncd of 
all its objectionable features, there is not a more 
fascinating profession. 

In her early days, Fanny Kemble was a ffe- 
quent visitor at the house of Mrs. Mott. To 
many there seemed to be something incon- 
gruous in so tender a friendship between a quiet 
Quakeress and a passionate actress, but any one 
who has read two years on a southern planta- 
tion, and that beautiful poem of “The Lonely 
Heart,” can understand that there are depths of 
tenderness in that proud woman’s soul that 
might readily endear her to so loving a na- 


ture as Lucretia Mott's, They are both alike 


women of deeply religious characters, with a 
most tender love tor humanity. 

We had the pleasure of meeting two of Mrs. 
Mott’s daughters at her house, Mrs. Anna 
Hopper and Mrs. Maria Davis, both culti- 
vated, charming women, sympathizing with 
their mother in all her liberal views. Mrs. 
Davis, though past forty, is still beautiful. 
She has large dark eyes, regular features, and a 
sad, thoughtful face, a most spiritual expression 
like some of Raphael’s best Madonna’s. We 
saw there a hkeness of James Russell Lowell’s 
first wife, the sweetest, most angelic face we ever 
saw. 

We were pleased to hear (though it may be 
mere rumor) that Lady Amberly had named 
her first-bern Lucretia Mott. She visited Mrs. 
Mott when in this country, and was much im- 
pressed with the beauty of her character. We 
hope it is true, for we are sure that no English 
nobleman’s daughter bears a more honored 
name. 

In driving about we saw the princely resi- 
dence of Jay Cooke, as well as the church and 
the parsonage he has just built. Itis facetiously 
called in the neighborhood ‘ the church of the 
holy five-twenties.” Jay Cooke is pronounced 
by all who know him a most excellent man, 
very generous in his donations for public im- 
provements and charities, and most kind and 
benevolent to the poor. We wouder if he has 
ever thought on the question of ‘‘ Woman's 
Rights ” and what a good thing it would be for 
him to give us a printing press and type, that 
we might have a splendid establishment in New 
York and all the work done by women!! We 
hope Miss Anthony will send him a copy of 
‘Tue Revouvurion,” and open to bim a vew 
world of thought. Perhaps he might wish to 
become one of the stockholders of our journal, 
and help to put it on an enduring basis, so that 





if the British government should néver release 
| George Francis Train, he might have the plea. 
sure of supporting us in the hour of need! 

We drove over to see Sarah Pugh, one of the 
early anti-slavery armor-bearers, and found 
her in a sweet, quiet home, embowered in trees. 
The house was built by an Englishman one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and with the ivy grow- 
ing all over one side, it looks like the cottages 
we saw in the Old World. Though near sixty, 
Miss Pugh is as young and fresh in her feeliigs 
as ever, deeply interested in the elevation of 
woman and the future of the republic. She 
told us of a pleasant interview between Mrs, 
Mott and Mrs. Bodichon : 


Talking of Florence Nightingale, Lucretia Mott asked 
Madam Bodichon what had incited Florence Nightingale 
to go out of her quict home sphere to minister to the 
suffering soldiers injthe Crimea. With indescribable grace 
and impressiveness, Madam Bodichon replied : “ Seed of 
your own sowing, Mrs. Mott.” 

In explanation, it may be stated that when Lucretia 
Mott and other American women were in London in 
1840, in attendance on the ‘* World’s A. 8, Conven- 
tion,” to which they had been accredited as de'egates, 
their credentials were refused on the plea that to re- 
ceive them “would be contrary to British usage, and 
would subject the Convention to ridicule in the morning 
papers.” 

Great efforts were made to gloss over the outrage and 
soften this refusal of rights by hospitable and courteous 
attentions in private. In these social gatberings most 
naturally the question of ‘‘ Woman’s sphere ” was otteu 
under discussion ; and though a ‘“‘Queen’’ was on the 
throne of their realm, and Elizabeth Fry and other 
Quaker women could preach to the public—yet the idea 
| of women acting as equals in public meetings of philan- 
thropists was new and startling to the ears of most Eng- 
lish ladies. 

Among the deeply interested listeners to Lucretia 
Mott's views was Madam Bodichon and Miss Nightin- 
gale’s aunt, Julia Smitb, daughter of William Smith, the 














a a 
faithful and learned coadjutor of Wilberforce and Clark. 
son, for twenty years Memb:r of Parliament from Nor. 
wich. 

By Miss Smith was this seed transplanted into the 
young hearts ot her nieces, and the world to-day is reap. 
ing the benefits in the labors of the Florence Nightin. 
gales in our southern battle-fields, and in Madam Bodi. 
chon’s works of art and labors for the education and ele. 
vation of woman. 

As our letter is already too long, we will give 
our readers something more of Lucretia Mot! 
next week. In the meantime, whoever hag any 
pleasant reminiscences or facts of this noble 
woman, please forward them to us, as we ip. 
tend, at no distant day, to write a full sketch of 
her beautiful life. We have already written a 
very short sketch of our first meeting in Lop. 
don, anda few passages from her diary, in g 
work just published, entitled ‘* The Represen. 
tative Women of the Age.” As but a limited 
space was assigned us to mention all those who 
have pressed the claims of woman to social, re. 
ligious, and political equality, as well as a review 
of the history of the whole movement, we were 
unable to do justice to either the cause or 
its champions. We hope every one interested 
in Woman’s Rights will purchase a copy of this 
book, and send us fucts with reference to all the 
leaders of the movement, that we may hereatter 
write out a full sketch of each one for ‘Tur 


Revo.urtion.” E. © 8 
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WOMAN. 


BY MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT—1790, 


— > 
CHAPTER VII. 


MODESTY COMPREHENSIVELY CONSIDERED AND NOT 
AS A SEXUAL VIRTUE. 


Mopesty! Sacred offspring of sensibility and 
reason! true delicacy of mind! may I unblamed 
presume to investigate thy nature, and trace to 
its covert the mild charm, that mellowing each 
harsh feature of a character, renders what would 
otherwise only inspire cold admiration—lovely! 
Thou that smoothest the wrinkles of wisdom, 
and softenest the tone of the more sublime vit- 
tues till they all melt into humanity! thou that 
spreadest the ethereal cloud that surrounding 
love heightens every beauty it half shades, 
breathing those coy sweets that steal into the 
heart, and charm the senses—modulate for me 
the language of persuasive reason, till I rouse 
my sex from the flowery bed on which they su- 
pinely sleep life away. 

In speaking of the association of our ideas, I 
have noticed two distinct modes ; and in defin- 
ing modesty, it appears to me equally proper to 
discriminate that purity of mind, which is the 
effect of chastity, from a simplicity of character 
that leads us to form a just opinion of ourselver, 
equally distant from vanity or presumption, 
though by no means incompatible with a lofty 
consciousness of our own dignity. Modesty, m 
the latter signification of the term, is that sober- 
ness of mind which teaches a man not to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think, 
and should be distinguished from humility, be- 
cause humility is a kind of self-abasement. 

A modest man often conceives a great plan, 
and tenaciously adheres to it, conscious of his 
own strength, till success gives it a sanction that 
determines its character. Milton was not arro- 
gant when he suffered a suggestion of judgment 
to escape him that proved a prophesy ; nor was 
General Washington when he accepted of the 
command of the American forces. The latter 
has always been characterized as a modest man ; 
but had he been merely humble, he would prob 
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have shrunk back irresolute, afraid of trust - 
ingto himself the direction of an enterprise on 
which so much depended. 


A modest man is steady, an humble man 
timid, and a vain one presumptuous ; thisis the 
judgment which the observation of many char- 
goters has led me to form, Jesus Christ was 
modest, Moses was humble, and Peter vain. 


Thus discriminating modesty from humility 
inone case, I do not mean to confound it with 
pashfulness in the other. Basbfulness, in fact, 
is 90 distinct from modesty, that the most vash- 
ful lass, or raw country lout, often becomes the 
nost impudent ; for their bashfulness being 
merely the instinctive timidity of ignorance, 
custom soon changes it into assurance. * 


The shameless behavior of the prostitutes 


. who infest the streets of London, raising alter- 


nate emotions of pity and disgust, may serve 
toillustrate this remark. They trample on vir- 
gin bashfulness with a sort of bravado, and 
glorying in their shame, become more auda- 
cously lewd than men, however depraved. to 
vhom the sexual quality has not been gratuit- 
ously granted, ever appear to be. But these 
poor, ignorant wretches never had any modesty 
tolose, when they consigned themselves to in- 
fumy; for modesty is a virtue not a quality. 
No, they were only bashful, shame-faced inno- 
cents ; and losing their innocence, their shame- 
fuedness was rudely brushed off; a virtue 
would have left some vestiges in the mind, had 
it been sacrificed to passion, to make us respect 
the grand ruin. 

Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy, 
Which is the only virtuous support of chastity, 
is near a-kin to that refinement of humanity, 
which never resides in any but cultivated 
minds, It is something nobler than inno- 
cence; itis the delicacy ot reflection, and not 
the coyness of ignorance. The reserve of rea- 
sn, which, like habitual cleanliness, is seldom 
seen in any great degree, unless the soul is ac- 
tive, may easily be distinguished from rustic 
shyness or wanton skittishness; and so far 
ftom being mcompatible with knowledge, it is 
its fairest fruit. What a gross idea of modesty 
had the writer of the following remark! ‘‘ The 
lady who asked the question, whether women 
my be instructed in the modern system of 
botany consistently with female delicacy ? was 
weused of ridiculous prudery ; nevertheless, if 
the had proposed the question to me, 1 should 
certainly have answered—They cannot.” Thus 
isthe fair book of knowledge to be shut with 
meverlasting seal! On reading similar pas- 
ges I have reverentially lifted up my eyes and 
heart to Him who liveth forever and ever, and 
‘#id, O my Father, hast thou by the very consti- 
tation of her nature forbid Thy child to seek 
The in the far forms of truth? And can her 
wil be sullied by the knowledge that awfully 
‘alls her to Thee ? 


Thave then philosophically pursued these re- 
fectious till I inferred thit those women who 
have most improved their reason, must have the 
Most modesty—though a dignified sedateness of 


_—_ 


* Such is the country maiden’s fright, 
When first a red-coat is in sight ; 

Behind the door she hides h.r face, 

Next time at distance eyes the lace ; 

She now can ali his terrors stand, 
Norfrom his squeeze withdraws her hand, 
She plays familiar in his arms, 

And every soldier hath his charms : 

Prom tent to tent she spreads her flame : 








deportment may have succeeded the playful, be- 
witching bashfulness of youth.* 

And thus have I argued. To render chastity 
the virtue from which unsophisticated modesty 
will naturally flow, the attention should be 
called away from employments which only ex- 
ercise the sensibility ; and the heart made to 
beat time to humanity rather than to throb 
with love. The woman who has dedicated a 
considerable portion of her time to pursuits 
purely intellectual, and whose affections have 
been exercised by humane plans of usefulness, 
must have more purity of mind, asa natural 
consequence, than the ignorant beings whose 
time and thoughts have been occupied by gay 
pleasures or schemes to conquer hearts. The 
regulation of the behavior is not modesty, 
though those who study rules of decorum, are, 
in general, termed modest women. Make the 
heart clean, let it expand and feel for all that is 
human, instead of being narrowed by selfish 
passions ; and let the mind frequently coutem- 
plate subjects that exercise the understanding, 
without heating the imagination, and artless 
modesty will give the finishing touches to the 
picture. 

She who can discern the dawn of immortality 
in the streaks that shoot athwart the misty 
night of ignorance, promising a clearer day, 
will respect, as a sacred temple, the body that 
enshrines such an improvable soul. True love, 
likewise, spreads this kind of mysterious sanc- 
tity round the beloved object, making the lover 
most modest when in her presence. So re- 
served is affection, that, receiving or returning 
personal endearments, it wishes not only to 
shun the human eye as a kind of profanation, 
but to diffuse an encircling cloudy obscurity to 
shut out even the saucy sparkling sunbeams. 
Yet, that affection does not deserve the epithet 
of chaste which does not receive a sublime 
gloom of tender melancholy, that allows the 
mind for a moment to stand still and enjoy the 
present satisfaction, when a consciousness of 
the Divine presence is felt—for this must ever 
be the food of joy! 

As I have always been fond of tracing to its 
source in nature any prevailing custom, I have 
frequently thought that it was a sentiment of 
affection for whatever had touched the person 
of an absent or loved friend, which gave birth 
to that respect for relics, so much abused by 
selfish priests. Devotion, or love, may be al- 
lowed to hallow the garments as well as the 
person ; for the lover must want fancy, who has 
not a sort of sacred respect for the glove or 
slipper of his mistress. He could not confound 
them with vulgar things of the same kind. 

This fine sentiment, perhaps, would not bear 
to be analyzed by the experimental! philosopher 
but of such stuff is human rapture made up! 
A shadowy phantom glides before us, obscuring 
every other object ; yet when the soft cloud is 
grasped, the form melts into common air, leav- 
ing a solitary void, or sweet perfume, stolen 
from the violet, that memory long holds dear. 
But L have tripped unawares on fairy ground, 
feeling the balmy gale of spring stealing on me, 
though November frowns. 

As @ sex, women are more chaste than men, 
and as modesty is the effect of chastity, they 
may deserve to have this virtue ascribed to 


merely a respect for the opinion of the world, 
and when coquetry and the lovelorn tales of 
novelists employ the thoughts. Nay, from ex- 
perience and reason I should be led to expect, 
to meet with mcra modesty amongst men than 
women, simply because men exercise their un- 
derstandings more than women. 


But, with respect to propriety of behavior, 
excepting one class of females, women have 
evidently the advantage. What con be more 
disgusting than that impudent dross of gal- 
lantry, thought so manly, which makes many 
men stare insultingly at every female they 
meet? is this respect for the sex? This loose 
behavior shows such habitual depravity, such 
weakness of mind, that it is vain to expect 
much public or private virtue till both men and 
women grow more modest—till men, curbing a 
sensual fondness for the sex, or an affectation of 
manly assurance, more properly speaking, im- 
pudence, treat each other with respect—unless 
appetite or passion gives the tone peculiar to it 
to their behavior. I mean even personal re- 
spect—the modest respect of humanity and 
fellow-feeling ; not the libidinous mockery of 
gallantry, nor the insolent condescension of 
protectorship. 

To carry the observation still further, modesty 
must heartily disclaim and refuse to dwell with 
that debauchery of mind which leads a man 
coolly to bring forward, without a blush, inde- 
cent allusions, or obscene witticicms, in the pre- 
sence of a tellow-creature ; women are now out 
of the question, for then it is brutality. Re- 
spect for man, as man, is the foundation of 
every noble sentiment. How much more 
modest is the libertine who obeys the call 
of appetite or fancy, than the lewd joker who 
sets the table in a roar. 

This is one of the many instances in which 
the sexual distinction respecting modesty has 
poved fatal to virtue and happiness. It is, 
however, carried still further, and woman, weak 
woman! made by her education the slave of 
sensibility, is required, on the most trying oc- 
casions, to resist that sensibility. ‘*Can any- 
thing,” says Knox, ‘‘be more absurd than 
keeping women in a state of ignorance, and yet 
so vehemently to insist on their resisting temp- 
tation?’” Thus when virtue or honor make it 
proper to check a passion, the burden is thrown 
on the weaker shoulders, contrary to reason and 
true modesty, which, at least, should render 
the self-denial mutual, to say nothing of the 
generosity of bravery, supposed to be a manly 
virtue. 

In the same strain runs Rousseau’s and Dr, 
Gregory’s advice respecting modesty, strangely 
miscalled! for they both desire a wife to leave 
it in doubt whether sensibility or weakness led 
her to her husband’s arms. The woman is im- 
modest who can let the shadow of such a doubt 
remain on her husband’s mind a moment. 

But to state the subject in a different light. 
The want of modesty, which I principally de- 
plore as subversive of morality, arises from the 
state of warfare so strenuously supported by 
voluptuous men as the very essence of modesty, 
though, in fact, its bane ; because it is a retine- 
ment on sensual desire, that men fall into who 
have not sufficient virtue to relish the mnocent 





them in rather an appropriated sense ; yet, I 
must be allowed to add an hesitating if :—tfor I 





doubt whether chastity will produce modesty, 
though it may propriety of conduct, when it is 


* Modesty is the graceful, calm virtue of maturity ; 





For custom conquers fear and shame, 


bashfulness, the charm of vivacious youth; 


pleasures of love. A man of delicacy carries bis 
notions of modesty still further, for neither 
weakness nor sensibility will gratify him— he 
looks for affection. 

Again, men boast of their triumphs over 
women, what do they boast ot? Truly the 
creature of sensibility was surprised by her 
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sensibility into folly—into vice;* and the 
dreadful reckoning falls heavily on her own 
weak head, when reason wakes. For where art 
thou to find comfort, forlorn and disconsolate 
one? He who ought to have directed thy rea- 
son, and supported thy weakness, has betrayed 
thee! Ina dream of passion thou consentedst 
to wander through flowery lawrs, and heedlessly 
stepping over the precipice to which thy guide, 
instead of guarding, lured thee, thou startest 
from thy dream only to face a sneering, frown- 
ing world, and to find thyself alone in a waste, 
for he that triumphed in thy weakness is now 
pursuing new conquests ; but for thee—there is 
no redemption on this side of the grave! And 
what resource hast thou in an enervated mind 
to raise a sinking heart ? 

But, if the sexes are really to live in a state 
of warfare, if nature has pointed it out, let men 
act nobly, or let pride whisper to them, that the 
victory is mean when they merely vanquish sen- 
sibility. The real conquest is that over affec- 
tion not taken by surprise—when, lke Heloisa, 
® woman gives up all the world, deliberately, 
for love. Ido not now consider the wisdom or 
virtue of such a sacrifice, I only contend that it 
was a sacrifice to affection, and not merely to 
sensibility, though she had her share. And I 
must be allowed to call her a modest woman, 
before I dismiss this part of the subject, by say- 
ing, that till men are more chaste, women will 
be immodest. Where, indeed, could modest 
women find husbands from whom they weuld 
not continually turn with disgust? Modesty 
must be equally cultivated by both sexes, or it 
will ever remain a sickly hot-house plant, whilst 
the affectation of it, the fig leaf borrowed by 
wantonness, may give a zest to voluptuous en- 
joyments. 

Men will probably still insist that woman 
ought to have more modesty than man ; but it 
is not dispassionate reasoners who will most 
earnestly oppose my opinion. No, they are the 
men of fancy, the favorites of the sex, who out- 
wardly respect, and inwardly despise the weak 
creatures whom they thus sport with. They 
cannot submit to resign the highest sensual 
gratification, nor even to relish the epicurism 
of virtue—self-denial. 





* The poor moth fluttering round a candle, burns its 
wings. 
(To be Continued.) 





WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 





From the N. Y. World, 


THE FEMALE PROPERTY-HOLDERS OF MOUNT VER- 
NON, WESTCHESTER ©0., N. Y., CLAIMING THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE,—MEETING OF WOMEN ON TUES- 
DAY EVENING.-—EXCITING DEBATE ON FEMALE 
SUFFRAGE.—MAIDEN SPEECHES. —ORGANIZATION 
OF THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE AND PROTECTIVE 
LABOR ASSOCIATION. 


Tue village of Mount Vernon, in this state, isa pecu- 
liar one in this respect : that a majerity of the tax-payers 
in it are women—maiden ladies, widows, and wives who 
hold property in their own right. For years there bas 
been a great deal of trouble among the villagers in the 
management of their municipal affairs. Strenuous et, 
forts have been made to have certain improvements 
brought about in the village, but these have been hitherto 
without effect, and bitter complaints are made of the 
apathy and obstinacy of the village trustees. Among 
the improvements demanded are theslighting of the 
streots with gas, the laying of better sidewalks, and in- 
creased school accommodation. The latter, however, 
484 beon the principal question agitated. The public 
© ool house was built some sixteen years’ go, when the 
ville ze was first incorporated. At that time the number 
°f childrento be ccommodated was about 150; now it 





is over 1,200, the village having increased in population 
very rapidly, especially in the last three years. The 
school house and grounds have been suffered to fall into 
a very bad state of repair, as will be seen from the re- 
marks of Mrs. Macdonald, given below. At the last two 
or three municipal meetings, held in the village, endeas 
vors have been made to obtain appropriations for the im- 
provements mentioned, particularly for the last one. A 
considerable minority of the men, and nearly all the 
women holding property, have strenuously advocated 
such appropriations being made, and have expressed 
their entire willingness to bear their proportion of the 
assessment, A majority of the men holding property, 
however, oppose the appropriation. Many of these are 
wealthy men, who educate their children away from 
home, or in one of the three private schools in the vil- 
lage, while others are men who do not care much for 
educating them at all; so there are two munici pal sects 
in the village, the improvement and anti-improvement, 
as one party would call them, or the economists and anti- 
economists as the other party might consider them. 
The improvers or anti-economists, especially the women 
of the party, have grown desperate lately, and searching 
about them for some means of redress for their alleged 
wrongs have bethought themselves of the expedient of 
having the tax-paying women of the village vote at the 
meetings for the appropriation of moneys if they have 
the legal right to do so, and of obtaining for them that 
right if they have it not. This, if successful, would 
give them an overwhelming majority, and the control of 
the village affairs. A town mecting takes place shortly, 
and a number of the tax-paying women intend to vote at 
it, and if their votes are allowed they intend to take such 
action as will secure them the right of municipal sut- 
frage. In order to influence public sentiment in favor 
of the movement, they, together with the men, who 
sympathize with them in the matter, called a public 
meeting in Law’s Union Hall on Tuesday evening last, 
The bill calling the meeting read : 

** Shall women vote ? 

**No taxation without representation. 

“A meeting of those favoring the right of all property- 
owners, without regard to sex, to vote on questions of 
appropriation of moneys, will be held at Union Hall, on 
Tuesday, September 15, to discuss the legal points of the 
question, and to adopt measures to have properly tested 
whether women are included among the voters. Mrs, 
E. Cady Stanton avd Miss Susan B. Anthony will be 
among the speakers who will discuss this subject.” 

Mrs. Stanton tailed to come, but Miss Anthony was 
on hand. The presence of this lady, with several of 
the Mount Vernon ladies, and some hundred copies of 
“THE REVOLUTION ” on the platform, gave rather a wo" 
man’s rights appearance Lo the meeting. Anda woman's 
rights meeting it certainly was, but not in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase ; for the movement is one arising 
primarily from the peculiar circumstances of the village, 
and the women who sympathise with and actively sup- 
port it are not, with some exceptions, yet advanced to 
“Tue REvoLution ” standard upon the woman’s righis 
question. They simply want better sidewalks, lighted 
streets, and decent school accommodation for their 
children, 

Union Hall was filled to its utmost capacity by an au- 
dience of ladies and gentlemen, the former being tht 
most numerous. A considerable proportion of these 
were middle-aged and elderly ladies, a large number 
were quite young, and all seemed to be thoroughly in 
earnest and to take a deep interest in the subject to be 
discussed. Mr. David Downs acted as chairman, and be- 
side him on the platform were Miss Susan B. Anthony 
of “THE REVOLUTION,” and Mrs, Mary H. Macdonald, 
Mrs. Dorothy Ferguson, Mrs. J. Fitzpatrick and Miss M. 
Garrity, of Mount Vernon. Mr. Downs, in calling the 
meeting to order, announced the object for which it was 
convened, requested an attentive and impartial hearing 
for the speakers, and then introduced Miss Anthony. 

Miss Anthony was received with warm applause. She 
said that so far as she knew, this wast the first meeting 
ot tax-paying women ever called to assert their right to 
have a voice in the disbursement of the moneys col- 
lected from them for municipal purposes. She then went 
into an argument in favor of the general principle of the 
right of woman to vote, and brought many instances 
from Kansas and elsewhere on the good effect produced 
upon public morals and social customs by the exercise 
of that right. Her remarks were listened to most atten- 
tively, and were frequently applauded. In concluding, 
she expressed her pleasure at being present at the first 
public meeting of that kind ever held, and said that if 
the women of Mount Vernon would go to the town 
meetings and vote, great improvements would soon be 
made in the village. The women of the village were 
more directly interested in the Proper conduct ot its af- 
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fairs, and bad vastly more leisure to attend to them than 
the men, many of whom transact their business else. 
where and are comparatively little at home, 

Miss Anthony then suggested that any of the Audience 
who choose to do so, should ask questions in order to 
bring about discussion, both as to the expediency of 
women voting in the village and as to their legal right 
to do so. 

Mrs. Mary H, Macdonald—Miss Anthony, I would lie 
to ask whether there is any state law that you know of 
which prevents women voting appropriations for village 
improvements ? 

Miss Anthony—Notany. The only question is, whatis 
the wording of your village charter. It your charter says 
that no one shall vote in your town mectings exceptsuch 
as have the right to vote under the constitution of the 
state, then there might be a question about the former, 
Have you examined the charter? 

Mr. Walter Macdonald—Suppose the women in ovr 
village should elect an officer, and that the case wa 
brought before the courts, and it was there decided that 
women had no more right to vote than minors, bow 
would you meet such a case? (Great applause.) 

Miss Anthony—I do not think at all events there would 
be a “war of races” in such acase, (Great applaose 
and laughter.) In such an event there would bes wy 
of redress. You could go to work and get your charter 
revised or the necessary change made in the constitu 
tion of the state. If you find that the charter is wrong, 


and that the state constitution stands in the way, the . 


go to the le. islature and demand that they take the ne- 
cessary steps to so amend that document as to secure to 
all tax-paying citizens their right to vote, (Applause,) 

Mrs. Macdonald—I am informed that there is no vil- 
lage charter. If the women want to vote, let them raise 
money enough and get a charter. 

Miss Anthony—I am glad you have no charter, fornow 
you can go to work and get one such as you want, andéo 
have it all your own way. (Applause and laughter.) 

Mrs. Macdonald—Is there any one present who knows 
positively whether there is a charter or not? 

A gentleman—There is no charter. 

Mrs. Macdonald—Under what do you men vote, then! 
(Laughter.) 

A gentleman—The village has a charter, but it is not 
in the hands of the voters. Itis notin print, Thestale 
constitution provides that every voter shall be twenty: 
one years of age anda male citizen, That is the inten 
tion of our state laws in respect to voters in villages, andif 
carried to any court it would certainly be so interpreted. 
The only remedy is to go to the legislature and have 4 
change made. 

Miss Anthony stated that certain women in Vineland, 
New Jersey, wishing to incorporate themselves into 4 
floral association, found that the laws of that state for. 
bidding married women tv hold property, made it im 
possible for them to be incorporated, whereapon they 
went to the legislature and had the laws 80 changed ss 
to allow them to become part of the association with 
their unmarried sisters. She advised the women 0 
Mount Vernon to imitate their example. There was 10 
better way than to test the question at once, 

Mr. Macdonald—I would like to know if there is ay 
place in the world where women have a vote in public 
affairs, ‘ 

Miss Anthony—O, yes. In Australia, two years 06°, 
there arose an issue in politics that interested the Wo 
men, and they bethought themselves that thoy were no! 
prohibited voting by any constitution or law. They 
went to the polls and voted, and have Cone 80 ever 
since. In very many of the monarchical gover 
ments of Europe many women vote. In England out 
class of women vote on particular questions, and it 
Hungary, France, Germany, Moravia, Sweden, and Hol 
jand certain classes of the women vote. There wis! 
lady from Holland here last winter, who thought ® 
much of her vote at home that she hired s person™ 
vote for her in her absence, It is only in republicat 
America that there is such a prejudice against wom 
having a part in public affairs. In England the mow 
ment in favor of giving woman the suffrage is goltios 
very strong, and the question of their right 1 it 
likely to be carried before the courts. In Manebesl 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, and other towns, th 
of women were already registered and bound to om 
their votes for the members of the new Parliament, 10! 
every one ot these women would be sure to vote = 
seventy-three members who voted for John Stuart Mi 
household suffrage amendment. bail 

Mrs. Macdonald—tI believe that more than one 
all the real estate in Mount Vernon is owned by wome 
Many of them widows, and many of them ra 
women whose husbands have no property. From 
best information I can get, the charter of the vill 
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reads: “Every owner of real estate that pays taxes, 
shall have the right to vote on the appropriation of all 
moneys for village improvements.” It m#kes no distine- 
tion of sex. Up to this time, however, no woman has 
yoted, and the consequence is, that a large portion of the 
property in this village is taxed withont representation. 
Next Saturday evening there will be another meeting for 
the appropriation of money for village purposes. Every 
yote at that meeting will be challenged, and men who 
pold no property will not be allowed to vote under our 
charter, (Applause.) But another and oqually import- 
aot question is, can men prevent women who have prop- 
erty voting? If there is any obstacle in the way of their 
doing so, I would like to know it and to have it removed 
ag speedily as possible. I certainly think that if the 
property-owning mothers who have children at our pub- 
lic school would visit it and see the condition the 
gchool-house and grounds are in, they would be anxious 
for the right to vote. There are two or three feet of 
water lying in the cellar nearly all the year, and the 
teachers have been compelled to go out and get logs and 
hoards to build pontoon bridges so that the children 
could go out and in without getting wet. The ceilings 
are broken and falling piece by piece. The yard is half 
the timea perfect frog pond, and as is well-known, the ac- 
commodation for the children is utterly insufficient. The 
children are packed like herrings, and parents send their 
children elsewhere to be educated or let them do with- 
out it in consequence of this and the other objections to 
the school. This is not a political question we are met 
toduscuss at all; itis a moral and social question, a 
question concerning the educational imterests and the 
health and life of our children. It is a question in which 
the women of Mount Vernon should be interested, and 
before this meeting closes [ should like a vote to be 
taken, in order to ascertain how many in this audience 
think it right that the property-owning, tax-paying 
women of the village should vote in our municipal 


Affairs, (Warm applause.) 


Mr. Macdonald inquired what the effects of allowing 
women to vote in school elections, etc., had been when 
it had been tried. 

Miss Anthony replied at length, showing that the 
effects in Kansas and everywhere else it had been tried 
were most excellent. A better class of schools were se- 
cured, and respectable salaries were paid to women 
teachers. She condemned the growing practice in 
America of educating the children of the rich and the 
poor apart as undemocratic, tending to foster class dis” 
tinctions, The true remedy is to make our public 
whools of so high an order that uo one need hesitate to 
send his children to them. I believe, said Miss Anthony, 
most thoroghly in democracy, and so long as you have 
aristocrady at the root of government, we cannot have 
democracy. So long as the children of the poor attend 
the public schools, while chi'dren of the rich are sent off 
to boarding-schools, class feelings and prejudices will 
be instilled into the minds of the children that can never 
be eradicated. 

Major Haggerty—I would like to ask a question here 
that must have a great interest for this audience, It is 
rather a delicate question, but has there ever been a bill 
@lered and gravely considered in this state, or any other, 
having for its purpose to legalize prostitution, and was 
itever voted upon in this state ? 

Miss Anthony—Such a bill was contemplated, and the 
matter was placed in the hands of a committee of the 
legislature, The committee prepared a bill, and it was 
Printed, but never passed upon by the legislature. 
There was too great an opposition to it from the decent 
men and women of the state, and the matter was quietly 
dtopped. 

Major Haggerty—I would simply ask the audience if 
the virtuous mothers, wives, and daughters of America 
Would be likely even to consider for a moment such a 
bill. Ifsuch a bill was considered even tor an instant, 
then it is time not only for Miss Anthony and Mrs. Mac- 
donald, but for all the pure women of America, to work 
for a change. There is another question that should be 
brought prominently before the people. Iam ashamed 
to announce how much depravity there is among the 
Women of this state. Suspecting one cause for it, I made 
‘ome inquiries about the wages of female labor. I iound 
that women were making shirts here at a lower price than 
{2 Europe, where female labor is so much more abund- 
ant, I found that they made vests tor thirteen cents in the 
City of New York, and that, if they got up at four o’oclok 
inthe morning and worked till ten o’clock at night, they 
could earn ninety cents. Now, there is a great deal that 
is Weak in human nature, and the prayer is a very ne- 
Cessary one, “Lead us not into temptation.’’ 1 have 

Ww & worthless, ignorant man, who could not write a 
Gtammatical sentence to save his soul, yet $1,500 a year 
i & public school, while ‘highly cultivated, intelligent 





women received $600, This is a question that is attract- 
ing the attention of the best men of this and other coun- 
tries. Major Haggerty then spoke at considerable length 
upon the merits of the woman suffrage question, and said 
jn concluding his argument, ‘* I know no inch of logical 
ground between absolute suffrage for women gud men, 
and no suffrage at all.’’ ° 

Miss Anthony gave an account of bow she came to be a 
woman’s rights woman, in the course of which she said 
that twenty years’ ago, when engaged in the temperance 
cause, she found that according to the laws of this state 
no married woman had any legal right, even to the fitty 
cents she earned over the wash-tub. If her employer 
gave it to her, her husband, however profligate, could 
compel him to pay it over again, and that it had been 
done a hundred times, She saw then that there was lit- 
tle use in woman trying to help on any great movement 
witbout the ballot. There is a form ot slavery endured 
by her sex not so evident as negro slavery, but whose 
yoke was as galling upon the neck of every woman who 
wears it. 

Miss Anthony, after further remarks, put the vote al- 
ready suggested by other speakers. She said: ‘ All 
women of Mount Vernon here to-night, who believe that 
women who are property holders should not be allowed 
to have a voice in. determining the amount of taxes im- 
posed upon them, or a right to vote upon the disburse- 
ment of moneys 80 collected, will please rise.” 

Nobody rose. 


Mies Anthony—Now let us have it fair on the other 
side. All women present who think that the property 
holding women of the village should have a voice in de- 
termining the taxes imposed upon them, and in the 
mode of their disbursemeut will please rise. About 
twenty women rose, some of them tamidly. The rest 
looked as if they would like to but were afraid, 

Miss Anthony—All the men in the audience who are 
opposed to women of property voting will please rise. 

One or two stripplings in the back part of the hal\ 
rose, 

Miss Anthony—There is one! 
are boys, however. I guess they are not twenty-one 
yet. (Laughter.) I never saw a schoolboy in the world 
that was in favor of woman voting. They are too anxious 
to outstrip their mothers. (Laughter.) 

Miss Anthony continued—All the men who are in favor 
of women voting will please rise. 


Thereis two! They 


About twenty men rose. 


Miss Anthony—On next Monday, in New York City, a 
Workingmen’s Convention is to be held, and by the con- 
stitution women can be delegates. The committee is to 
be composed of delegates from labor organizations for 
the amelicration of the working classes. There is no 
specification that they shall come from men’s organiza- 
tions alone. I have been writing letters to women in 
various parts of the country urging them to appoint dele- 
gates to the Convention. I hope you will here, to-night, 
form yourselves into 2 Woman’s Suffrage Association-- 
that will be un organization for the amelioration of the 
working classes—and send a delegate to the Convention, 

Mrs. Macdonald moved that we now proceed to organ- 
ize ourselves into a Woman’s Suffrage Association to 
be called ‘The Woman's Suffrage and Protective Labor 
Association of Mount Vernon.” Carried. 

Mrs. Macdonald moved that the following ladies be 
the Executive Committee of the Association: Mrs. 
Dorothy Ferguson, Mrs. M. J. Farrand, Mrs. Thirza 
Clark, Mre. J. Fitzpatrick, and Miss M. Garrity. Car- 
ried, 

Mrs. Macdonald moved that the Association select 
a delegate to the Workingmen’s Convention, to be 
held in New York on Monday next, Carried. Mrs. 
Macdonald was then unanimously chosen to be the dele- 
gate. 

Some slight disturbance having been made by several 
boys in the back part of the hall while the votes were 
being taken, 

Miss Anthony said—When we shall have a generation 
of boys that shall have been educated up to the great 
principle that their mothers and sisters are entitled 
to as much respect, and have as much right in society as 
their fathers and brothers, then we shall not have boys 
coming into a meeting where the former are discussing 
grave questions, to disturb them. The reason these boys 
stamp and laugh is, that they think it ridiculous for 
women to hold meetings. They think they are a thou- 
sand times more competent than their mothers and 
sisters to decide public questions. This 1s the result of 
the position given to women in society, and which they 
supinely accept. They have no vote, no political power; 
their opinion is nothing; they are something to be 
looked after and cared for by men. These boys are 
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ust what their mothers make them. We must not 








blame the boys ; they do the best they know how. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 


Miss Anthony, after a little general discussion, made 
some closing remarks, in which she said that resistance 
to tyranny was obedience to God, and just as much 
80 with women as men. There is no man in this house, 
she said, who would not resist all the powers that be to 
the bitter end if they attempted to deprive him of con- 
trol over the taxation of the property he possessed. It 
was no more right that woman should tamely submit to 
such a wrong. She then briefly advocated the claims of 
‘* THE REVOLUTION” on their support. In speaking of the 
paper, she said that it did not lean to either politi- 
cal party. The one was a white man’s party, the other a 
man’s party, while ‘‘ THz RevoLurion” advocated rights 
for all, and would give a cordial support to no party till 
itstood on that principle. By 1872 one or the other of 
the parties will stand upon a Woman’s Suffrage platform, 
and the election will be carried upon that issue. In 
conclusion, Miss Anthony appealed to the tax-paying 
women of Mount Vernon to do their part towards 
the ultimate success of the cause by attending the next 
town meeting and testing their right to vote. 

The meeting then adjourned. 








From the N. Y. Times. 

A MEETING of ladies was held Thursday, Sept. 17, 
at noon, in the office of ‘“‘ THe REVOLUTION ’’ newspaper, 
37 Park Row, for the purpose of organizing an associa- 
tion of workingwomen, which might act for the interests 
of its members, iu the same manner as the associations 
of workingmen now regulate the wages, etc., of those 
belonging to them. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony were present, together with 
Mrs, Macdonald, a Woman Suffrage advocate from Mount 
Vernon, and a number of other ladies, conspicuous 
among whom were several still in girlhood, and of un- 
usual comeliness and intelligence. 


Miss Anthony stated the object of the meeting to 
be an organization of workingwomen into an association 
for the purpose of doing everything possible to elevate 
women, and raise the value of their labor. 


Mrs. Stanton thought it better to organize a Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, with the view of obtaining the 
ballot. That was at the bottom of all reforms for the 
material welfare of women, and uo improved wages, 
or recognition of woman’s right to follow such profes- 
sions as she chose, could be obtained until she possessed 
political power, and compelled men to fear her influence. 
No disfranchised class has power. The negroes of 
Massachusetts, once despised, finally obtained tue ballot 
The result has been that they have entered the Legisla. 
ture of that State, and done honor to their positions- 
They are admitted to the bar and to medicine, and are, 
in general, educated and respected citizens. Many wo- 
men say they do not want to vote, but they will never 
obtain their rights until they do. Ata meeting of work- 
ingmen, twenty years ago, in England, a speaker told the 
assemblage they needed the ballot. They hooted at him, 
and said they wanted only bread. They now feel the 
ballot to be their salvation. 


Miss Anthony said that through the twenty years that 
Mrs, Stanton and herself had been agitating the Female 
Suffrage question, the mass ot women had been unable 
#0 see what good voting would do them. They wanted 
equal wages with men, but did not realize that the ballot 
wout!d aid them in their desire. In England, a few wo- 
men, by insisting on their privilege to vote, had awoke 
the minds of their own sex, and that of the men to their 
arguments, ard at present thousands of women of in- 
fluence and property in that country were urging their 
right to the ballot, with good prospects of success. She 
hoped that the present meeting would form the nucleus 
of a great movement. A meeting of women had taken 
place the evening betore at Mount Vernon, in ‘he neigh- 
borhood of this city, at which it was asserted that two- 
thirds of the property of that village was owned by their 
sex, and that tne charter of the village gave every prop- 
erty-bolder a right to vote upon all appropriations of 
money for village improvements. Next Saturday a 
meeling for appropriation purposes is to take place 
at which every vote will be chailenged, and men owning 
no property will not be allowed the privilege of suffrage. 

The meeting was then organized by the election of 
Mrs. Anna Tobitt as Presideut, Miss Augusta Lewis, 
Miss Susan Johns and Miss Mary Peers as Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Elizabeth C. Browne as Secretary, and Miss 
Julia Browne as Treasurer. The three Vice-Presidents 
were young ladies of about twenty. Miss Lewis works 
upon the newly-invented type-setting machine, My, 
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Johns and Miss Peers are both able compositors and 
profitably employed. The Misses Browne are clerks in 
«Tae Revovuzion ” office. 

Miss Anthony playtully remarked that, contrary to es- 
tablished usage, the organization had taken place when 
the meeting was half over. She suggested that the meet- 
ing should imagine its occurrence as preliminary to the 
speeches. She then proposed that a name for the Asso- 
ciation should be decided on. ‘ 

Mrs. Stanton thought it should be called the Working 
Women’s Suffrage Association. 

Miss Augusta Lewis said that women’: wrongs should 
be redressed before her rights were proclaimed, and that 
the word “suffrage” would couple the asssociation in 
the minds of many with short hair and bloomers and 
other vagaries. She thought that the working women 
should be brought together for business purposes, after 
which they could be indoctrinated with suffrage or any 
other reform. 

Mrs. Macdonald coincided with Miss Lewis. 

Mrs. Stanton thought that redressing woman's wrongs 
before her rights were asserted was placing the cart be- 
fore the horse. Teachers in public schools, for instance, 
had very small salaries. If they had the right to vote, 
they would have the ability to raise those salaries. 
They would not allow mele teachers to receive $1,500 a 
year to their $509. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Stanton’s argument, it was de- 
cided that the word “ euffrage”’ should not be inserted, 
and the Working Women’s Association was adopted as 
the title. 

Miss Anthony said that if those present did not feel 
that the ballot was the fulcrum by which they could gain 
their ends, she was sorry ; but did not desire them to 
pass resolutions beyond what their present mental status 
sanctioned. 

Mrs. Stanton said that nothing could be done for wo- 
man until they had a voice in making laws. Even the 
mechanic eight-hour strikers totally ignored women in 
their aspirations for reduced hours of labor. 

Mrs. Macdonald then nominated Miss Anthony as a 
delegate from the Association to the National Labor Con- 
vention to be held next Monday at Germania Hall. 

Miss Lowis came squarely to the point and said: 
“ What good will that do ?’’ 

Miss Anthony replied that the object was to gain re- 
cognition for women as members of men’s societies, and 
gain for them the same wages as men for the same work. 

Miss Authony was then elected, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet every Monday evening at the rooms of 
“THE ReEVoLvTiION ” Office, until further notice. 





THE WOMEN OF THE WoORKINGWOMEN'S LiomE, No. 45 
Elizabeth street, have formed a Workingwomen’s Asso- 
ciation No. 2, with nearly one hundred members, 
appointing Mrs. M. K. Putnam as delegate to the National 
Labor Union Congress, which is to assemble in this city 
on Monday next. The tollowing are the permanent 
officers : 

President Dr. Harriet Clisby ; Vice-Presidents, Miss 
8. A. Davis, Miss C. F. Field, Miss H. Brewster; Sec- 
retary, Miss §. U. Goodrich ; Treasurer, Jennie Lessey. 





THE STURGIS ANNUAL SCHOOL 
MEETING. 


_ = 
From the Sturgis (Mich.) Journa’. 
WOMEN VOTING. 


There was quite a large attendance at the School Meet- 
ing on Monday evening. The women came out in con- 
siderable numbers and demanded their right to vote ac- 
cording to law. This was readily conceded to them by 
the Board, and quite a number stepped up and voted for 
officers, and for the appropriations for the support of the 
school. The women had two candidates in the fieid for 
Trustees, Mrs. Pendleton and Mrs. Kyte. Mrs. Pendleton 
received nine votes and Mrs. Kyte six. Several women 
who were entitled to vote, were not clear as to the pro- 
priety of women holding office, even if they were allowed 
to vote, so they deposited their vote for othere. The wo- 
men soon learned the manner of doing business, and 
seemed to enjoy it well, and we predict that before an- 
other election comes off they will be well posted as to 
what is their rights, and how to do business of this kind. 
It was clear by the sensitiveness manifested by some 
of tue old conservative fossils, that they did not relish 
very well the idea of women voting, and are a little afraid 
of “‘womer supremacy” as well as negro supremacy. 
But upon the whole, there wasa large majority of the men 
well pleased to have the women assert their rights and 
come to the polls and vote, and we sincerely believe that 
to day there is more opposition from their own sex 





than from the men, and it remains tor the women to 
take hold of this matter and educate her own sex up to 
this standard. Women have so leng been taught that 
they have no right to mix up with the sterner affairs of 
life that they have become satisfied to remain idle, and 
to knoy but little of the great affairs ot state, with which 
all her interests in life are as closely identified as the 
male. If the women of Michigan say the word, and 


earnestly demand tre ballot, it will certainly be given to . 


her. We believe that the men are ready to-day in Mich- 
igan to grant this right, which nearly all grant is a right 
if the women wiil only in a body ask it. 


A good deal of discussion was had in the meeting, with 
regard to tbe intent and meaning of the law, allowing 
women to vite, and was decided that all t: at beld pro- 
perty in their own right,whether it was assessed to them 
or not, were legal voters, We believe that another year 
the assessment roll will finda large number of women in 
this village as property holders and entitled to vote, and 
we hope they will all exercise that right, and thus educate 
themselves to take part in the great interests of society. 
Onward the car of progress moves, Let this examp.e 
which has been set. by the women of Sturgis be con- 
tagious and spread all over the country, until the whole 
people shall become interested in public affairs, 





WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY TO US. 
psitelclineets 


GALIFORNIA. 


MAYFIELD, Aug. 12th, 1808. 

Dear Miss AnTHony : Your kind favor, dated June 25, 
came duly to hand, for which I thank you. Should have 
answered it long ere this, but for absence at the time, 
on a visit to the Yo-Semite Falls in Mariposa County, 
Sierra Mountains. [was happy to find way up in 
those ipterior counties, the feeling among men, women, 
republicans and democrats strongly in favor of Woman 
Suffrage and her equality generally with man. I could 
not !earn ofa copy of “‘ THe Revo.vution ”’ in that region 
of country, but [ obtained several subscribers for it 
among the most prominent of them. .Could have secured 
many more had I been able to stay longer. 


I deeply regret to find many of the subscribers to 
“THE REVOLUTION,”’ whose names I forwarded to you, 
not fully satisfied with it, although they cheerfully in- 
dorse the general tone and character of the paper. They 
seem inclined to the opinion that it is not expedient or 
politic for it to take an active part in any political party 
whatsoever, and especially to oppose the republican 
party, whose fundemental principles are, and ever have 
been, in favor of universal freedom ané equality, and the 
party, too, that saved our beloved country from the des- 
potic rule of Northern and Southern traitors. Notwith- 
standing, they may not bave acted just right with us in 
the great contest for Woman Suffraye in Kansas in 1867, 
and now regard the rights and privileges of the negro 
superior to those of woman ; yel, reason and experience 
teach us that, if woman ever is admitted to the ballot, and 
to full participation in all the rights and privileges of a 
naturalized or a native born male citizen, it. will be ac- 
complished only through the influence of woman her 
self, and by the aid of the republican party ; for being 
the liberal party, the great questions arising from the 
war once fully settled, they naturally, in their progres- 
sive march, will take the woman question. 

The majority of the democratic party, with their aris- 
tocratic principles, might aid and encourage Woman 
Suffrage for awhile, but let them once gain full power 
and control over tha government and people, and you 
will see how quick they will turn upon us and cast us 
over the frightful precipice into eternal oblivion, never 
to rise again till beyond their reach—{in heaven’. Know- 
ing that you would be pleased to hear anything respect- 
ing the rights and wrongs of women, and as a convincing 
proof that itis high time she began to wake up to a re- 
alizing sense of the great importance of her not only 
looking to her own interests and welfare, but thore of 
her needy sisters, I will give you an item. Not long 
since, a company of female compositors, under the lead 
of Mrs. Agnes B. Peterson, arrived in San Francisco from 
New York, hoping to obtain employment in some of the 
many publishing houses in San Francisco, but on making 
thorough application, were in every instance disap- 
pointed, ‘‘the Typographical Union”’ refusing to exter- 
tain the propositions to employ women. Failing in their 
worthy endeavor to obtain honest and lucrative employ- 
ment, and feeling disgusted at the selfish and unmanly 
conduct of the ‘‘ Typographical Union,’’ Mrs. Peterson 
obtained the necessary capital to start a job printing 
office, which is now in operation at No. 517 Clay street, 
San Francisco, Is it not full time woman had access to 
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the ballot. Has she not been proscribed by map long 


enough ? OBSERVER, 


Our friends greatly misunderstand our posi. 
tion, if they think we oppose the republican 
party. We think it is following at a respectfy) 
distance on the same road we are travelling 
All we are trying to do is to get them on a little 
faster. 


While the republicans are advocating negro 
suffrage, and the democrats woman’s suffrage, 
we advocate universal suffrage, and thus occupy 
the best ground of both parties. Have no teary 
that either party will cast us into ‘eternal ob. 
livion,” for we have justice on our side, and 
must be heard. 


VINELAND, Sept. 12th, 1868, 
Editors of the Revolution : 


ENCLOSED find subscription. Thought when you were 
here I could not afford the luxury, but find everybody 
has subscribed, and J’m determined to follow the fashion 
whenever common sense approves. Besides, I’ve a littie 
something to say and would feel guilty using a mouth | 
did not help feed. 

I perceive in one of last month’s numbers an article 
slightly inclined to puff the efforts and employment of 
portion of our Vineland women. Now, f admit the pro. 
priety of submitting to, and making the best of our pr. 
sent circumstances, and doubtless those women agree 
with me who till the soil, taking almost the entire care 
and labor of their little farms upon their shoulders, play. 
ing alternately the part of sower, harvester, teamster, 
etc. But, are they satisfied? Do they feel this ther 
natural position in the realm of labor? Ask them, Not 
one but will most emphatically answer you—No! I say 
this not from theoretical knowledge, but learned through 
hard practical experience, as [ have probably labored at 
a greater variety of employments, supposed suitable only 
for the stronger sex, during the past season than any and 
all others in town, with the poorest of health and a phy- 
sical form that weighs less than 100 Ibs. 


And I do here utter my solemn protest against the 
condition of things that makes such an inhuman, useless, 
expenditure of nervous vitality on the part ot females 
a seeming necessity. For it does seem a necessity, abso- 
lute and vital, to every whole-souled, noble woman, that 
she possesses, in her own right and title, a home for her 
body as well as a home for her spirit ; and that, too, with- 
out crushing out of the latter all womanly dignity and 
self-respect by contracting a marriage of convenience, for 
the purppse of finding a place to rest the sole of her 
feet. For it is an awful truth few of our ill-mated wives 
dare look fully in the tace, or confess even to their own 
souls, how much weight the prospect of a home, social 
positicn, or, at the least, some one to labor, and provide 
for her materia) wants had to do with forming the union 
now grown so distasteful, and we would draw the veil of 
silence over it, did not its terrible consequences thrust 
themselves betore our eyes at every turn, and teach ws 
this mest sacred and important of all relations is not to 
be thus trifled with. Important, from the new labor it 
brings to woman, sacred and holy, for it draws ite ma- 
terial from the fountain of life and love which is God. 
And when I see these finely-organized females toiling at 
severe manual labor, [ can but think and feel their whole 
nature is being perverted. In the work peculiar to her 
self as organizer of the human form, the care and educt- 
tion of youth, legislating for the class she represents, is 
surely tax enough to use all surplus vitality, and far bet- 
ter suited to her spiritual and physical powers. While 
man’s greater muscular strength and opposite generative 


powers, plainly indicate him as the producer and pr. 


vider of material things and executor of the decisions ot 
one whose finer intuitions erable her to decide promptly 
and correctly in matiers pertaining to the good ot the 
race of which she is the mother. When I look over this 
enlightened, civilized land, teeming with wealth and 
strength, and remember the thousands and thousands 
of homeless ,women, many mothers of children, arrived 
at that matured period of life fitting them for the work 
nature designcd—the central power of @ home, I find 
myself seriously inquiring—what is the reason? But 
cne reply—maun’s ignorance end selfishness. Ignorant. 


for he knows not what is for his own good. Selfish, for , 


his assumption of power and office has made him 0 
And never, my dear sisters, need we look to him for 8 
home built on a foundation that will stand. Not til) wor 
man’s voice and influence is heard in the council of na. 
tions, not till the “capital of the nation belongs to 

whole people through their government—till it becomes 
one grand savings bank, Were this the case, 00 on 
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would need to hoard up selfishly, for every member 
could command their ehare.” 

Heaven speed the hour. In the meantime, let us labor, 
wait, and pray. Accept my share of thanks for your ef. 
forts in this place, and believe me a co-worker tor equal- 
ity. Ex1za J, ROBINSON. 





LETTER FROM GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN. 
a 
pooR MILES O’REILLY.—THE DEATH OF ONE OF 
THE LEADING LITERARY GENIUESS OF OUR TIME. 
—THE FIRST AND FAST FRIEND OF ‘‘ THE REVO- 
LUTION.” —COL, HALPINE LAST JULY NOMINATED 
MR, TRAIN FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
Dustin, Four Courts MarsHALsea, 
Sept. 1, 1868. 
Dear Revowvution: Only a word for an old 
friend. Take him all in all, we shall not see his 
likeagain. Iknew him well. He was a won- 
derfal genius. Perhaps the greatest of our time 
in rapid and varied writing. He wrote the 
Craven Jefferson Davis book in nine days. His 
poems were shot off like rockéts, but unlike 
rockets, they will never die out with the first re- 


port. 
A million years are buta day! 
The good man’s life is more than this, 
Itlives when columns pass away, 
And history seeks forgetfulness, 

His Miles O’Reilly invention was a Chatter- 
tonian piece of workmanship. All were de- 
ceived, as was the world with Chatterton’s forger- 
ies, or Father Protus latinizing Tom Moore. 
His poem, where the Irishman is willing to allow 
the negro to be shot first, did much to popularize 
the black troops. Halpine was a good tellow. 

His life had little to amend, 
His faults were few, his heart was pure, 
Tempted! He scorned the evil-doer, 
And lived a husband, father, iriend. 
His HANDWRITING BOLD AND CLEAR. AS HIS POETIC 
COMPOSITION. 


His mind was stcred with national poems. 
His memory was very retentive. His hand- 
Writing was good copy for the printer. Here is 
anote asking me to write for the Citizen, but I 
never had time to comply with his request. The 
letter refered to was not mine. ° 

OFFICE OF THE NEw York CITIZEN, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, 
Sept. 26, 1865, 

My Dear TRAIN : I see your pen everywhere save with 
me, I hear of you everywhere, but you are never visible 
tothe naked eye. Can you not join the movement tor 
local reform? You have nothing to hope from the powers 
that be and are too nigh-minded for their association. 
Why not do alittle writing for the Citizen? Or at least, 
give its editor a call? I am*‘running the machine’ 
tlone, and never get even a moment to quit office. Thine 
ever truly, CHARLES G, HaLPINE. 

Hoy, GronGe Francis TRAIN : About two months ago 
I received a letter dated “Catskills,” and signed 
“G.F.T.,” but everything was wholly ILLEGrBL#, and 
Ithought it could not be your hand. Several in the 
office tried to read it, but beyond the first two or three 
lines no one could even conjecture what it meant. 

My Dear TRAIN : Since writing the foregoing, I have re. 
teived your note about Griffin ; but you do not send me 
the Griffin thing you want copied. Send it right off, and 
Iwill do anything I can to prove how truly { am 

Your sincere friend, c. G. He 
MILES O'REILLY CALLING THE EAGLES. 


Do you remember his article in “Tar Revo- 
wrtom,” saying all kinds of pleasant things. 
Giving me credit for starting a paper that should 
have been given to S. B. A. and her talented 
sditors, I was only a contributor then as I am 
how, in these lines to my friend. Why not recopy 

endorsement ? 
THE EAGLES ARE SCREAMING. 


New York O1r1zen, Dec. 21, 1867. 
George Fran cis Train, one of the most brilliant and 





ig now running for President, on a track of his own lay- 

ing down, at the highest rate of speed ever attained by 

any political locomotive. He has been already nomi- 

nated in over one hundred mass-meetings for the office . 
to which ho aspires, and some of the issues on which he 

has taken his stand are of the most decidéd ‘character. 

He is for Woman’s Rights in all their integrity, and by 

his eloquence on the stump in the late Kansas elections 

caused nine thousand votes to be cast in favor of ad- 

mitting women to the right of suffrage. The second 

plank in his platform is total abstinence from all intoxi- 

cating drinks, which at once enrolls under his banner 

the countless and thoroughly-disciplined temperance 

societics from Maine to Californis, Lastly—at least, 

lastly of his leading issues—Mr,. Train is warmly and 
powerfully identified with the Lrish cause, and hag made 

some of the most striking and epigrammatic speeches 

ever uttered on that side of the question. And who can 

have forgotten how nobly Train battled in England for 
the cause of our national government, during the earlier 
and darker days of the late war? He then carried the 
war into Africa and kept John Bull so busily occupied in 
defending himself, that said John had but little time or 
inclination for further assaults upon Uncle Siam. Train 
is about thirty-five or thirty-eight years ot age, well built» 

broad-shouidered, with swarthy and regular features, an 
immense shock of iron-gray hair, almost so curly as to 
suggest African blood ; emphatic but graceful gestures, 
a voice trained in all the modulations of oratory, and 
a mobility o¥ expression in his face such as few profes- 
sional actors have attained. Add to this that he is rich— 
one of the heaviest real estate proprietors in Omaha, as 
also all along the main line of the Pacific Railroad, and 
one can form some rough idea of what manner of man is 
Mr. George F. Train. We hear that he is about starting 
a new weekly paper, to be called ‘‘ THE RevoLurion,” 
which will be an organ for all our most advanced ideas— 
an organ of the ** Young American mountain ;”’ and we 
know this paper will bave behind it all the resources and 
influence of the Credit Foncier, Credit Mobilier, half of 
Wall street, and the undivided support of the Pacific Rail- 
road Company. Long may George Francis wave! He is 
an enemy to dullness and sworn foe to respectable medio- 
crity. He may be deemed wanting in common sense, at 
times, by those who only hear him talk; but, judged 
under the test of what he has accomplished and is ac- 
complishing, where can we find av intellect of more 
practical or capacious grasp? Call all your councils 
together, George, and let your eagles scream ! 


He was the first to nominate me for the Presi- 
dency. Roosevelt and the fair Philadelphians 
will remember that impromptu dinner at the 
Ocean House, Newport, where the Presidential 
question was demonstrated in a campaign of 
nuts and raisins. Ten days before I sailed, he 
wrote this. The letter he published was marked 
private. He 1s wrong about the xpress. Thad 
no quarrel with that journal, the Brooks Brothers 
have always been friends. Erastus was the 
man that helped me save the Pacific Railroad 
against the combined forces of Thad Stevens 
and Washburne, after which I settled the Clarke 
fight in four days, after they had been four years 
atit. Have you forgotten Halpine’s poem on a 
Pennsylvania Thad ? 


AN EXPRESS TRAIN ON THE TRACK. 
Miles O’Reilly, in New York Citizen, Dec. 29. 


We have received from George Francis Train, the fol- 
lowing very characteristic note, which we hasten to lay 
before our readers—all of whom are requested to sup- 
pose us modestly blushing, like the red red rose, at cer- 
tain of its eulogistic phrases. But to alter one of Train’s 
notes, would be to destroy its representative ‘character ; 
and as the present communication is full of matter, we 
waive our native diffidence and give it precisely as it 
stands : 

** Boston, CHRISTMAS, SIXTY-SEVEN. 

“And many of them to you, Miles O'Reilly! ‘ Honor 
to the Brave.’ Magnificent! Thanks for your note and 
enclosure. Big thing. The best yet. Donohoe wil 
copy in the Pilot, and “THe REvoLuTION” will have it. 
Your inspirations and intuitions are divine. I am in 
dead earnest, and I shall win. My success is yours, I 
believe in affinities. We come together every little while, 
when the eagles are gazing atthe sun! We must meet 
and talk over our programme. 

“Enclosed are epigrams. Why not, under your poet- 
column, put in an epigram every week? See my speech 
sent you from Boston. The Jrish People copies it this 





rtataly one of the most eccentric intellects of our time, 


i 


sometbing ahead. I am to speak in Cooper Institute, on 
‘ The Irish 1n Jail,’ before all the societies. You must 
be on the stage and recite ‘Honor to the Brave.’ I shal! 
handle the New York Ezpress without gloves. «a. F. T.”’ 
To take the last frst ; and let us ask, what has the Er. 
press done to be **handled without gloves,’’ and by such 
a handler as George Francis? Secondly, we see that 
George is in ‘‘dead earnest” about his Presidential aspi- 
rations, and means to win. Well! For one man any 
better, we might havea thousand worse ; and Train has 
accomplished so many great and unexpected things, who 
knows but he may succeed in getting the White House 
on a lease for the next four years ? 
In his announcement that he is about lecturing at the 
Cooper Institute on **The Irish in Jail,” we see another 
proof of how industriously George is tinkering, and 
coopering, and copper-fastening the great ‘Fenian 
plank” in his new Presidential platform. But why 
should his services be confined to the Irish in Jail? 
Would not a lecture by this great master of popular elo- 
quence on “ The Irish out of Jail,’”’ be full as attractive? 
We ask you, George Francis, as a special, personal favor, 
to let us have both lectures on this instructive subject. 
It is true that we have ‘‘come together ” with Train 
very often, ‘‘ when the eagles were gazing at the sun ’’— 
and we hope to come together oftener ; for in this dull 
world, where can any one find, anywhere, a brighter or 
more suggestive companion? He hasin him the force of 
ten ordinary caloric engines,and cnly wants a little heavier 
balance-wheel to,be one of tne great motive-powers in 
our national politics and public life. Vive et vale, 
George! We hold you to your promise that ‘ your suc- 
cess shall be ours, also ;’’ and when you shall duly.have 
been elected President, on the nominations given in 
mass-meetings and in the eyries ot our beloved 
«‘ eagles,”"—do not forget we have your word for it that 
Miles O’Reilly shall be either Secretary of State, Consul 
to Cork, or an Inspector of Whiskey in Shed Shook’s 
district,—just whichever he may please, 
Poor fellow! How little he thought I should 
get the Irish boys all out of jail and get myself 
in. ‘* Your success shall be ours also.” Writing 
in my low-roofed cell at the midnight hour, the 
candle burning dimmer than usual, I follow him 
in my memory through his brilliant literary life 
and mingle my tears with a host of friends who 
stood beside his grave. His last, his best, his 
noblest poem, is full of beauty! Sullivan, in his 
illustrated Hmerald, has given a thrilling picture 
of those ghostly sounds! Crying up the brave 
Fenian army who died that the Union might 
live! See them standing in battle array over the 
tomb of Corcoran—or let me say of Miles 
O'Reilly, 
Here to this shrine by reverence led, 
Let love her sacred lessons teach— 
Shoulder to shoulder rise the dead, 
From many a trench with battle red, 
And thus Ihear their ghostly speech : 
“0 tor the old Earth, and our sake, 
Renounce all teuds, engendering fear, 
And Ireland from hertrance shall wake, 
Striving once more her chains to break 
When all her sons are brothers here !”* 


1 see our Meagher’s plume of green 
Approving nod to hear the words, 
And Corcoran’s wrath applauds the scene, 
And bold Mat Murphy smiles, I ween— 
All three with hands on ghostly swords. 
Oh for their sake, whose names of light 
Flash out like beacons from dark shores— 
Men of the old race! in your might, 
All factions quelled, again unite—- 
With you the Green Flag sinks or soars! 

Mark well the terrible power of the lines in 
italics. Just my age—he has gone first, not to 
appear again, till the last wave breaks on the 
shores of eternity. G. F. T. 





Mary ASTELL, was the daughter of a merchant at 
Newcastle, England, born in 1668, and learned Latin and 
French, mathematics and pbilosc phy, from her uncle, 
aclergyman, About her twentieth year, she settled at 
Chelsea, and continued to reside in the neighborhood of 
London during the remainder of her life. A cancer 
terminated her existence in 1731. Her works chiéfly 
relate to religious controversy, and advocate high 
church principles. She attacked Locke and Tillotson 





week, and also Ben Wood, Read it, and you will see 
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MISS BECKER ON THE DIFFERENCE IN 
SEX. 
enipeieee 

Jupeme from the London and Dublin jour- 
nals, a great furore must have been created ia 
England bya speech of Miss Becker, on the 
identity of the sexes in mind, delivered at Nor- 
wich, before ‘‘The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science.” As the speech con- 
tains many admirable points, extremely well 
presented, we publish it, with extensive com- 
ments from English papers, on another page. 

Some editors hint that although the speech 
was a good one, it was not legitimately brought 
before a scientific association ; but we think it 
was a good move on the part of Miss Becker to 
take this long-debated problem of woman's 
sphere entirely beyond the control of popes, 
poets and politicians, of Bibles, belles-lettres and 
Blackstone, into the reamls of pure science, that 
thus the daughters of Eve may at last come to 
a clear understanding of their nature and des- 
tiny. Man, thus far master of the situation, can 
form no idea of the astonishment that seizes 
every woman’s soul, when she first awakes to 
the frauds that have been practiced on her sex 
from the beginning. And when she comes to 
the conclusion, as on examination every think- 
ing mind must, that this has been a scheme on 
the part of selfish men for her subjugation, for 
which God is in no way responsibte, we need 
not wonder, that with one simultaneous out- 
burst of indignation, woman throws the twaddle 
of six thousand years to the winds, and boldly 
iushes to the fixed sciences to find some solid 
ground on which to base an argument. 

The London Standard thinks “it is singular 
that it should have been lett for philosophers 
of the present day to determine the place of 
woman in Nature.” It is not nature or her laws, 
good sirs, we are discussing, but man’s assump- 
tions. Nature made woman the mother of the 
race, a proper object for love, honor and respect; 
but she did not fix her political status, nor 
place her in the Turkish harem, within the limits 
of a Chinese palace, on the funeral pile of a 
Hindoo husband ; nor with paupers, lunatics, 
idiots, criminals, minors, negroes and peas- 
ants, in the constitutions of England and 
America. We have grown too wise, gentlemen, 
to be hoodwinked any longer with the belief 
that man and nature are co-workers in this mat- 
ter. As all the world seems to be occupied in 
discussing the place of citizens under govern- 
ment, why is it more singular to determine the 
place of woman than of American negroes, 
English peasants, or Russian serfs? Woman's 
place on the footstool has always been so 
puzzling a question to man, that he should 
be ‘released from any further consideration of 
the question, for all his efforts, thus far, have 
been alike- unsatisfactory to both woman and 
himself. Though it was well for Miss Becker 
to betake herself to the scientists, by way of 
escaping the children of cant and superstition, 
yet, the opinion of any society of men, on the 
true condition of woman, is of no more value, 
than would that of Southern slaveholders be on 





the true condition of the negro. In answer to 
what we demand, it matters not whether women 
and men are like or unlike, woman has the same 
right man has to choose her own place. The 
fact that man has always had his heel on 
womn’s neck, is no more proof of superiority 
than the fact that the mass of men have been 
governed by their animal appetities, proves the 
superiority of the animal nature to the moral 
and intellectual. Just as in the subordination 
of the higher to the grosser nature, man has 
been robbed of his godlike powers, so in the 
subordination of woman to man has the whole 
race through her been degraded. Because 
woman is the mother of the race, is surely no 
reason why her sons should close against her 
the colleges and universities, the trades and pro- 
fessions, all the profitable and honorable posts 
of lifé, but the very reason why, “hat in hand,” 
they should reverently stand aside and let the 
Queen of the moral universe choose her own 
rightful throne. If marriage and maternity are 
incompatible with education, with all the higher 
pleasures of thought, with dignity, independ- 
ence, self-respect ; if to be a wife and mother is 
to be a mere satellite of the cradle and the din- 
ner pot, a mere upper servant in an establish- 
ment, to work without pay, to have no hopes, in- 
terests, or aspirations, outside the golden cage 
or mud cabin in which her lord has placed her, 
many women might not choose that position. 
Men uniformly degrade marriage and mater- 
nity when they show that it is incompatible 
with all knowledge of the practical affairs of 
life, and tnus educate ambitious minds to a 
distrust and aversion to the holiest of all hu- 
man relations—the relations that all right- 
minded men and women desire to dignify and 
exalt, 


According to man’s idea, a3 set forth in his 
creeds and codes, marriage is a condition of 
slavery, and maternity is heaven’s curse for 
sin. It is a fitting question for a scientific 
society to consider, whether woman’s present 
condition is in harmony with the laws of nature. 
It is the most momentous question of the cen- 
tury, for until the true nature and position of 
woman is understood, all things will be inverted, 
and discord, disease and misery be the heritage 
of the human race. We do not blame man for 
his injustice to woman, more than our baby for 
upsetting the inkstand on a valuable manuscript, 
they are alike ignorant of what they have done. 
So long as woman supposed herself made for 
no higher purpose than to bs the toy or drudge 
of man, how could man possibly know any bet- 
ter himself? Self-respect is the first step in 
securing the respect of others. The chiet con- 
cern of the Dublin Hepress, as well as the 
Standard, and most of the American commen- 
tatoys too, on Miss Becker’s speech, seems to be 
that the advocates of Woman’s Rights will ulti- 
mately abolish all distinctions ot sex, make 
woman man, that the marriage relation will be 
annulled, cradles annihilated, and the stockings 
mended by the state; as if conjugal and 
maternal love depended on the puny legislation 
of man ; as if taking the mord ‘‘ male” out of 
the constitutions, and securing to woman her 
political and civil rights, would change her 
natural affections. Is a man necessarily a 
worse husband and father because he has the 
right of suffrage. Because some politicians are 
selfish and ambitious, and neglect all their do- 
mestic duties, would it be wise to disfranchise 
all men? Suppose the ‘ powerful influence” 
woman now exerts on politics should be used to 
pass a law, that no married man _ should 





See 


own property or hold office. How many men, 
think you, would enter that ‘holy relation?” 
On what principle does one party in this pari. 
nership sacrifice everything, and the other noth- 
ing? The London Times speaks of Miss Beck. 
er’s speech as ‘‘a carefully prepared and very 
able paper,” and compliments “the sex” in 
general; but the editor thinks the chiet difficulty 
in way of Miss Becker’s demands is, that man, 
having possession of the universe, which is nine 
tenths of the law, cannot be made to give it up 
neither by persuasion, argument, or threats. We 
do not think so. The Times little knows the 
depths of generosity, chivalry and self-sacrifice 
that slumber in the soul of man. If we had to 
create a sense of justice, of tenderness, of re- 
spect tor woman, we should have little hope, 
but all the nobler sentiments already exist in 
man, and all we have to do is to call them out 
by eloquently pleading our cause before him. 
The moment man knows that woman is weary 
of her isolation in the clouds, and that she 
desires to come down and walk beside him on 
the earth and share in his knowledge and pos- 
sessions, there 1s no doubt he will meet her 
half-way and gladly welcome her to a place in 
all the profitable and honorable employments, 
But the Times is especially troubled at the 
idea of educating the sexes together! One 


would suppose, Mr. Editor, you had passed 


your days in Turkey or China, where women 
are shut up in palaces and horems, never per- 
mitted to talk, walk, or dance, with men, nor to 
see them even, without masks and veils, The 
danger of the sexes reading Greek together, or 
meeting at the black-board to solve a grometti- 
cal problem, might be startling in those coun- 
tries, but in America and England, where men 
and women meet everywhere, at the balls, the 
operas, and the church, on Broadway and Re- 
gent street, in our parks, railroads, steamboats, 
on the throne, in the halls of legislation, in 
“ The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” in political meetings, both as 
speakers and hearers, it is no great step t 
open’ all the schools and colleges in the land 
to girls. “ Pretty girls” in our colleges would not 
be in half the danger they are in the streets of 
London and New York at midnight ; nor in the 
House of Commons on five dollars a day, than 
as they are, penniless waiters on distinguished 
members at their hotels. Better debate prinei- 
ples, on equal ground, with men in parliament 
than sacrifice your principles in private for 
bread. Men never seem to trouble themselves 
about the purity of women so long as they te 
main in menial positions, their humble ser- 
ants. We hear no protest against “ pretty 
girls” being waiters in drinking saloons, % 
working with men in vineyards, hop fields 
factories and mines ; but when they ask for # 
place in the colleges, or a voice in the govert- 
ment, then all England and America is in arms, 
lest woman’s purity should be endangered. 
1f men and women, boys and girls, can live to 
gether in all the intimate, unrestrained rela- 
tions of home life without detriment, they ¢? 
with equal safety be educated together. # 
what men teli us is true, that these colleges at 
« sinks of iniquity,” then the safety of our 60m 
requires that their sisters go with them as e 
tectors. The question might be put with 
great pertinence, if male students are 80 
that no young lady can enter the college 
with safety, are such young men fit to enter 
our homes, to be husbands and fathers, Me 
preach the gospel, to heal the sick, or admins: 
ter justice in our courts? If our colleges 
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are in so deplorable a condition, they need 
women there to purify them, for the difference 
of sex has ever a most restraining and elevating 
influence. 

It must have been rather humiliating to Lon- 
don editors to record the fact that after Miss 
Becker made her speech, no man could get a 
hearing, and that the whole Association were 
sointerestedin the scientific analysis of woman, 
that it was impossible at that session to press 
any other subject on their consideration. Well, 
itisa consolation to know that philosophers 
are 80 much interested in women, even it they do 
think they are inferior to themse!ves. 


Miss Becker laid down three propo sitions for 
the consideration of the Association, but as all 
turn on the first, we will confine our remarks 
tothatalone. She said, Ist. ‘‘ The attribute of 
sex does not extend to mind. There is no dis- 
tinction between the intellects of men and wo- 
men correspondent to and dependent on the 
special organization of their bodies.” 


In Miss Becker’s argument on this point 
she confounds difference with inferiority, and 
this idea naturally enough suggests itself to all 
women, because the moment we admit to man 
adifference he makes it at once in his favor, 
and concludes that his is the superior sex. We 
started on Miss Becker’s ground twenty years 
ago, because we thought, from that standpoint, 
we could draw the strongest arguments for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement. And there we stood 
firmly entrenched, until we saw that stronger 
arguments could be drawn from a difference in 
sex, in mind as well as body. But while ad- 
mitting a difference, we claim that that differ- 
ence gives man no superiority, no rights over 
woman that she has not overhim. We see a 
perfect analogy everywhere in mind and mat- 
ter; and finding sex in the whole animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, it is fair to infer that it is 
in the world of thought also. To us it is a 
beautiful idea, that as there is just that physical 
difference in man and woman necessary to the 
preservation of the race, so there is just that 
spiritual difference necessary to the vitalizing 
of thought. It is a low idea of sex to suppose 
it merely physical. Those that have known 
the joys of a true love and friendship, feel that 
there is sex in soul as well as body. The high- 
er orders of being are drawn together by the 
sexual attractions of mind and spirit, just as the 
lower are by those of passion. Yes, there is a 
marriage of souls as well as bodies, and it is 
this true union humanity sighs for to-day. If 
& difference in sex involves superiority, then we 
claim it for woman ; for as she is more comph- 
cated in her physical organization, fills more 
offices than man, she must be more exalted and 
varied in her mental capacities and endowments. 
But when men argue this difference, in order to 
defend themselves for denying woman equality 
of privileges, they travel outside the record ; 
for if a difference in the physical does not pre- 
vent woman from suffering and enjoying the 
same animal wants that man does, why should 
a difference in mind prevent her from enjoying 
all that man does in the world of thought? Al- 
though men and women differ in body, yet, they 
ileep, eat, sicken, die, ran, walk, laugh and 
cry alike, so if they do differ in mind, they may 
feel joy and sorrow, love and hate, deliver a 
Greek oration, or solve a mathematical problem 
alike. And yet, with all, we recognize a marked 
difference in the sexes. Well organized fathers 
and mothers love their children, and willingly 
facrifice themselves for their good, and yet we 
Ma difference in their love. It is not uncom- 





mon for fathers to refuse to speak even, to dissi- 
pated sons or daughters that marry without 
their consent, often turning both out of their 
homes, penniless on the world ; but how seldom 
a mother’s love is thus at fault. The more un- 
fortunate the child, the more depraved, hope- 
less, forsaken, the nearer she presses him to her 
heart. A father’s love is based on pride, and 
grows in proportion as his son reflects glory on 
him ; the mother’s on pity and protection, and 
strengthens as the child needs her support and 
attention. Thus far, the world hes been gov- 
erned by the masculine element, hence war, 
violence, fear, stern justice without mercy, gov- 
ernments and religions, alike based on force 
and fraud, on the aristocratic idea, which legis- 
lates for the few, establishing jails, prisons and 
the gallows for the many, which sends a few 
saints to heaven, and the masses to everlasting 
hell, which makes one man God's Vicegerent on 
the earth, and paves the highways of hel! with 
the skulls of new-born infants. If uhe femirine 
element had asserted itself from the beginning, 
these governments of force and religions of 
damnatiov, would have been modified long ago, 
mercy would have tempered justice, and love 
banished superstition. Hell, capital punish- 
ment and war, could never have emanated from 
the mother soul; for woman knows the cost of 
life better than man does, and it is ever her im- 
pulse to save it. It matters not that one can 
quote cruel, vindictive, ambitious women, who 
have been the terror of their day and generation, 
we simply say : that as slaves and subordinates, 
the mass ef women have been nothing hereto- 
fore but reflections of men, we have had but 
few true women, for by frowns and ridicule men 
have moulded them to their own idea. 


The feminine element has but just begun to 
assert itself in art, science, literature, religion, 
and government, and the world already feels the 
harmonizing influence. Our governments are 
growing more democratic, religion more hope- 
ful, literature more exalted, science more prac- 
tical, and art more refined. Men are leaving the 
chase and all brutalizing amusements, to share 
with cultivated women the higher pleasures of 
thought, music and conversation, and in pro- 
portion as the sexes assimulate with each other, 
we shall have higher types of manhood and 
womanhood, and a brighter day for the race. 

BE. 0. 8. 





REPUBLICAN HONOR AND HONESTY. 





Groret, in expelling the colored members 
from her first legislature under the Reconstrne- 
tion, has sounded the key note for all the states. 
And being now restored as a loyal state to 
the Union, of course the excluded members have 
no redress at the hands of Congress or any 
Federal Authority. The Springfield (Mass. ) 
Rupublican tells how it was done in a way 
most damaging to its party’s honor and integri- 
ty, as follows : 

The original draft of the present constilution of Geor- 
gia contained an article making all qualificd electors 
eligible to office. This was struck out on motion of 
John Harris, now a radical candidate for Congress, by a 
vote of 126 to 12, the 12 being white men. Afterwards an 
article was adopted declaring the Georgia c de and all 
laws adopted since January, 1861, in full force, except as to 
slaves, and by this code negroes are excluded from office. 
The negroes in the convention did not know what 
they were about, of course, bul the white men did, 
and ex-Governor Brown soon after referred to 
these proceedings of the convention in a public 
speech, as evidence that the radicals of Geor- 
gia did not intend to establish negro supremacy. 
The white radicals who were 1n this little game thought 





ita very shrewd thing thus to cheat the negroes and catch 
conservative votes. So far as they are concerned the re- 
sult isa righteous retribution. By excluding the negroes, 
they throw the state back into democratic hands, and go 
out of power themselves with the negroes they have be- 
trayed. 

The negroes did not know neither what 
the Republican Convention at Chicago was 
about last spring, but the party did; nor what 
Congress was about in passing the 14th Article 
of Constitutional Amendments ; but they will 
learn to their cost in due time. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CANDIDATES, 





THE CANVASS IN ENGLAND, 
; NO. II. 

Six Josepo M’ Kenna is canvassing with 
great zeal for re-election in Ireland, accompa- 
nied by the leading Roman Catholic clergy. 

Thomas Parry is once more in the field for 
the representation of the borough of Boston. 

Tamworth borough has again brought forth 
John Peel, and has pledged to support him, 
At the hamlets of Fazely and Wilneecote the 


Liberals have also determined to work for his. 


return. 


John Stuart Mill, the leader of the Woman 
Suffrage party in Parliament, is again before the 
electors of Westminister. 

The Times thinks no candidate will disturb 


C. R. M. Talbot in Glamorganshire. We hope 
80 


Thomas Barnes, who has represented his bo- 
rough (Balton) sixteen ‘years, }has once more 
asked for its suffrage. 

We are sorry to state that John R. Yorke has 
retired from the borough of Tewksbury, but 
hope his successor will stand as firmly on the 
woman question as his predecessor. Mr. Yorke 
was complimented with a vote of thanks, on re- 
tiring, for past services. 

The borough of Reading has honored itself 
by re-snpporting Sir F. H. Goldsmid. 

The Hon. Geo. Denman bas decided to stand 
for the borough of Tiverton. 

The News says, Mr. Thomas Bass, who.is be- 
fore the borough of Derby, will no doubt be re- 
turned to the new Parliament by a large major- 
ity. We hope the News is correct. 

Jacob Bright, though not one of the seventy- 
three who’ sustained Mr. Mill, is -one of the 
bravest of Woman £ uffrage advocates ; and, in: 
his address to the electors of Manchester, pro- 
claims, that if elected, he will support this 
question. How many of our Congressmen, who: 
tell us they believe in Suffrage for women, 
have the courage to announce it to their consti-- 
tuents, prior to ‘‘taking the stump?” Not 
one. 

In the borough of Newark, Grosvenor Hodg- 
kinson is running for re-election. 

Among the three candidates in Dunham City 
we see the name of John Henderson. 





SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN IN GREiT Britain.—The regis- 
tration of voters for the forthcoming Parliamentary elec- 
tions, which will commence about the 13th of November 
next, is being prosecuted with great diligence through- 
out the Britian Isles. At many places women formally 
demanded that their names be placed upon the lists of 
voters, on the ground that they possessed the property 
qualifications prescribed by the Reform bill; and the 
legal aspects of the question, as well as the extent of the 
movement, have excited much public interest on the 
subject, Over six thousand claimed the right to be re- 
gistered in Manchester alone, and their demands were 
urged in an able speech before the registering officials 
by Miss Lydia Becker. After argument on both sides, 
the claim was disallowed, Similar proceedings took 
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place in other towns, and in some cases the question was 
reserved for legal decision. The question bas finally 
been brought before the Judgesat Westminster, and they 
have overruled the application of women to be registered 
as voters, on the ground that an amendment to the Re- 
form bill, which was proposed in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Mill, substituting the word “person” fcr 
“ man,” was rejected, and that by this action the House 
clearly indicated the intent and purpose of the bill in 
this respect.—Cable dispatch of Sept. 6. 





WORKINGMEN’S CONGRESS. 





As we go to press, we have time only to say 
that the Workingmen’s Congress is now in ses- 
sion in Germania Hall. The delegates from the 
various workingwomen’s associations have been 
admitied. Susan B. Anthony represents No. 1; 
Mrs. Mary Keltogg Putnam (daughter of the 
author of ‘* The New Monetary System”) repze- 
sents No, 2; and Mri. Macdonald represents 
the Mount Vernon Association. Mrs. Stanton’s 
credentials, from the Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will be presented to-day. 

It is yet to be seen whether workingmen are 
wise enough to see, that so long as woman is 
disfranchised her labor is degraded, and capi- 
talists will use her cheap labor to cheapen that 
of the man by her side. Seeing that man can- 
not drive woman out of the world of work—for 
she must work or starve—all that remains to be 
done is to dignify her labor by placing the bal- 
lot in her hand, and thus dignity and exalt 
themselves. 





Tue Workiyawomen’s Associa‘c1on, No. 1, in- 
vite the women compositors of this city and 
Brooklyn to attend their next meeting, to be 
held at the office of ‘‘Tae Revoiution,” Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 28th, at 74 o’clock, to form a 
Woman's Typographical Union. Officers and 
members of the men’s Unions promise to render 
the women every possible aid im securing to 
themselves equal pay for equal work. 





DEMORALIZED Democracy.—The democrats grow 
darker and darker. Already have they reached shades 
like this as comes from Arkansas : Helena, the happy 
City. 

BARBECUE AT LAGRANGE! 
Thursday, Aug. 13, 18€8. 
COME ONE! COME ALL!! BOTH WHITE AND BLACK !! 

As the infamous lie 18 in circulation that the meats for 
colored persons will be poisoned, we nail that Radical 
trick to the counter by offering CHOICE OF TABI ES 
to our colored friends, or we will divide places with 


them, H. B, BUTTON, 
PAUL F. ANDERSON, } Committee, 
J. B.C RANDUN, 


Helena, Aug., 10, 1868, 





A cIry paper says : “The true national ideal is—our 
credit as far above suspicion as the virtue of our sisters 
and wives.”—Real Estate Record, Sept. 5. 

Would any one laugh if the words ‘“ brothers 
and husbands” were substituted. 





Want of room compels us to defer the Report 
of the attempt of the Mount Vernon women 
tax-payers to vote at their village meeting, until 
next week. 





Bravuty oF THE Best or Monarcnims.—The 
members cf the Royal fumily of Great Britain 
have the following allowances from the govern- 
ment: The Queen has $1,925,000 and $6,000 
extra for pensions; the Prince of Wales has 
$200,000, his consort $50,000, ; Prince Alfred, 
75, 000 ; the Crown Princess ot Prussia, $40 000; 
Princess Louisa, Princess Christiana and the 
Duchess of Cambridge, each $30,000 ; the Duke 





of Cambridge, $60,000 ; the Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, $15,000, and Princess Teck, 
$25,000. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
antanailiipimais 
From the London Morning Star. 

THE EQUALITY OF WOMEN. 


Tue Economic Section was crowded to-day, 
the great attraction being a paper by Miss 
Becker ‘*On the supposed differences in the 
minds of the two sexes of man.” 

Miss Becker said- -If we cast our eyes over the 
various subjects debated in the field of politics, 
literature, or science, as they aftected the inter- 
ests of humanity, it was impossible to avoid 
being struck by the entire omission of all direct 
reference to the feminine portion of the race. 
No doubt, in many instances, such as questions 
affecting the supply of food to the people, or 
those relating to sanitary arrangements, there 
was no necessity to make any special refer- 
ence to women, because every one admitted 
that they were equally liable with men to suffer 
from hunger and disease, and that they had an 
equal claim to be guarded as far as possible 
from the effects of tnose evils. Were vhe same 
principle of community of wants and uniformity 
in the means of supplying them recognized in 
other questions than those affecting mere phy- 
sical existence, we should have no occasion to 
remark on the absence of provision for women. 
But, unfortunately, this was by no means the 
case ; women were admitted to have equal needs 
with men only as regarded the conditions of 
physical life ; their moral and intellectual ne- 
cessities were supposed to be widely different ; 
the conditions which men found most profitable 
for the development of their faculties and the 
promotion of the highest enjoyment of which a 
moral and intellectual being was capable, they 
appeared to regard as unsuitable or unnecesary 
forwomen. Among these conditions, she might 
mention first, a liberal education, and the op- 
portunity of using the advantage thereby gained 
in achieving an honorable independence by 
personal exertion ; secondly, political represen- 
tation, or a voice in choosing the government or 
the laws which they, as individuals, were bound 
to obey. When measures were under discus- 
sion relating to the better securing of these 
privileges for the people at large, we invariably 
found that the absence of any provision for 
women proceeded from the absolute exclusion 
of one half of humanity as beings who had no 
part or lot in the necd for a liberal education, 
or for political representation. There was not 
the shadow of a doubt that advantages of the 
same kind as those conferred by the study of 
science on boys and men weuld be enjoyed by 
girls and women tothe same degree, if equal 
opportunities of pursuing it were afforded to 
them ; yet we did not find that a recent com- 
mittee of the asscciation bestowed any thought 
or gains on the consideration of how the latter 
might be made partakers in its benefits. A 
similar course had been taken by the Royal 
Geographical Society in its recent offer of prizes 
to encourage the study of geography in schools 
throughout the country. The prizes were of- 
fered only to the youth of one sex; and it, 
therefore, appeared that, in the judgment of 
the society devoted to that science, geographical 
attainments were neither necessary nor desir- 
able for girls. There was more equality as re- 
garded elementary instruction. It was generally 
admitted that girls as well as boys should be 





taught to readand write. (Laughter.) Yet the 
notion of inferiority in feminine requirementg 


underlaid all educational legislation. For jp. 
stance, in the abstract of a bill to provide for 
the education of the poorer classes, introduced 
into the House of Commons last session by Mr, 
Bruce, she found that while infants under gix 
years of age were placed all on a level as re. 
garded the provision made for their intellectual 
needs, boys above that age were to receive six. 
pennyworth of instruction weekly, while five. 
pennyworth was deemed sufficient for the girls, 
It would be strange indeed if systematic and 
wilful neglect on the one hand, and legislative 
sanction on the other hand, to the principle of 
making distinction in provision for national 
educations to the disadvantage of girls did not 
produce its natural fruit in the prevalence of 
the belief that women were endowed with an 
inferior order of intellect, that they were incap- 
able of being taught to the same extent as men, 
and that they were naturally unable to appre- 
ciate the enjoyment to be derived from the ex- 
ercise of the higher intellectual powers. The 
existing arrangements were founded on a prin- 
ciple at present almost universally accepted 
without inquiry or exammation, and which was 
the basis of political, social, and educational 
legislation. This principle had been recently 
defined by a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette as the 
radical inequality of the sexes—the radical in- 
feriority, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 
woman. Now, it was a question of serious im- 
portance to determine how far the principle 
which led to such momentous results was a 
sound and scientific one. Was there in truth 
such a distinction between the moral and men- 
tal constitution of the two sexes that what was 
found so beneficial to the one must be assumed 
to be hurtful to the other ; that what the mas- 
culine mind liked and desired, the femine dis- 
liked and deprecated ; that the one was pro- 
gressive and the other non- progressive ; or, ad- 
mitting that both were capable of development, 
that their nature was so diverse as to require 
the adoption of totally different methods of pro- 
moting their development? Because, if there 
were no such difference—in fact, if that which 
was naturally pleasant and profitable to a man 
was also pleasant and profitable to a woman, it 
was obvious that the feminine portion of the race, 
being practically debarred from such meats of 
cultivating the higher mental faculties as were 
afforded by university training and membership 
on equal terms in the various scientific and 
learned societies—must suffer serious depriva- 
tion and loss. Whether any distinction existed 
between the minds of men and women seemed 
to be a proper subject of investigation by 4 
scientific society, more especially as the ques 
tion involved practical consequences of a very 
important nature to many millions of British 
subjects. Those who challenged the correct- 
ness of the position laid down by the writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazet'e might congratulate them- 
selves that there existed an association ready to 
submit the most time-honored propositions to 
the test of observation and experience, and to 
proclaim to the world the results derived from 
scientific and impartial investigation. The pro- 
positions which she desired to submit to the 
section were three in number :—1. That the at- 
tribute of sex did not extend to the mind ; that 
there was no distinction between the intellects 
of men and women corresponding to and de- 
pendent on the special organization of thelf 
bodies. 2. That any broad marks of distine- 
tion which may at the present time be observed 
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to exist between the minds of men collectively 
were fairly traceable to the influence of the dif- 


ferent circumstances under which they passed 
their lives, and could not be proved to inhere 
in each class in virtue of sex. 3. That in spite 
of the external circumstances which tended to 
cause divergence in the tone of mind, habits of 
thought, and opinions of men and women, it 
was a matter of fact that these did not differ 
more among persons of opposite sexes than 
they did among persons of the same sex. In 
illustration, she would observe that among 
plants there was no superiority of any kind con- 
nected with sex; and that among animals, 
whichever sex happened to be superior in phy- 
sical strength dominated over the other. This 
superiority was not always on the side of the 
male, a3 in raptorial birds, and some species of 
insects, such as ants and bees. In the middle 
ages of society superiority in physical brute 
force carried with it superiority in all the rela- 
tions of life. The mailed barons rode rough- 
shod over an unarmed phalanx, and would have 
scorned with contempt the proposition that 
these helpless beings were in any sense their 
equals. When such was the rule among men, 
the condition of the weaker sex must necessarily 
be one of complete subjection and subordina- 
tion. Though the young and beautiful among 
them were, at one time, exalted to a condition 
almost of deification, this temporary and tran- 
sient ascendancy of a portion of their number 
could never compensate others for the disadvan- 
tages of their position. The condition of ¢o- 
ciety had been altered since those days; and 
just as the masses of the people—finding that 
the protection of powerful lords was no longer 
necessary to security—were beginning to think 
and act for themselves, and to demand the means 
of education and political representation, so the 
subordinate sex was beginning to discover its 
needs in this respect. The law placed men and 
women nearly on a level with regard to personal 
security, while the development of knowledge 
enabling man to bend to his service the physi- 
cal forces of nature tended to lower bodily 
sirength as an element in producing personal 
power of ascendancy. The assumptions made 
respecting the mental and moral discrepancies 
between men and women were founded on 
habits and customs inherited trom past ages, 
Which had their reason in the exigencies of 
former social and political conditions, but vhich 
Were not applicable to the preseut day. In il- 
lustration of her second proposition, she pointed 
to the fact that when minds were classified into 
groups, the male and the female mind were not: 
the only species recognized; but wherever a 
class of persons were united by similarity of 
Profession or pursuit, there was generated 
among them a peculiar tone of thought distin- 
guishing them from men engaged in other oc- 
cupations, This was not attribut2d to any spe- 
cific distinction in the minds of those who pur- 
sued each profession, but to education and cir- 
cumstances ; and a similar reason would account 
for all the differences that might be observed to 
exist between men and women. The difference 
i their pursuits in life—in the things each had 
% do—would tend to make a diversity between 
“= and women, even if their education and 
training had been in common. With regard to 
her third proposition, she remarked that the 
Proper method of arriving at a sound conclu- 
Hon on the subject was, not to compare a fancy 
of women made up of recollections 
from the poets, and vague notions of what wo- 
men ought to be with an ideal picture of man 


drawn from similar veravious sources ; but to 

compare the men and womer of every-day life 
with one another and among themselves, and 
observe whether the alleged discrepancy was 
borne out by personal experience of living hu- 
man beings. She believed the result of this ob- 
servation would be to show that ordinary women 
were equal in intelligence to ordinary men—that 
they were about equally sharp in understanding 
and acting on any matter within the usual scope 
of their ideas or daily avocations, and equally 

stupid when any subject was presented to them 
slightly foreign to these, or 1f they hal to be 
pushed a very little way out of the famillar 
groove in which their thoughts had usually run ; 
and that if any woman was conspicuous among 
her own sex for intellectual superiority it would 
be found that she was superior, not only to the 
masses of women, but to the great majority of 
men. Miss Becker concluded by a statement 
of her reasons for bringing this question before 
the association. 


Some extracts were hurriedly read from a paper by Mr. 
Joseph Payne, “On the relation between learning and 
teaching,”” but the furore excited by Miss Becker's 
paper was so great that it was found impossible for 
the author to secure the attention of the section. 

A discussion then ensued on the education question 
generally, and also on Miss Becker’s paper in particular. 
Upon the question of endowments (treated of in Mr. 
Fitch’s paper on the preceding day) a general opinion 
was expressed that they must be made more in accord- 
ance with the requirement: of the times, the main point 
urged being that the endowments produced most inade- 
quate results. At Croydon, for instance, a giammar- 
school master received £300 per annum without having 
a single pupil for years together, while the schoolroom 
was used by an enterprising builder for storing timber. 
(Laughter.) With regard to Miss Becker's paper, 

Mr. J. G. Fitch observed that the smaller sum pro- 
posed to be allowed per head for the teaching of girls 
arose simply from the fact that girls’ schools could be 
conducted more cheaply than boys’ schools. 


The Rev F. Meyrick, who has had considerable ex- 
perience as an inspector of schools, said he considered 
that iu examinations, relating to Holy Scripture, girls 
were equal to boys ; in the matter of reading he consid- 
ered that tbe girls excelled the boys ; in the matter of 
writing both girls and boys were about equal ; and in the 
matter of arithmetic the boys were superior to the girls, 
whose time was a good deal occupied with instruction in 
sewing. Each sex had its special excellencies, and edu- 
cation must be adapted to its future work in life. (Hear, 
hear.) 7 


The Rev. A. Jessop did not see the force of the illus- 
tration drawn from bee-land (laughter)—we were not 
bees, but men and women (laughter)—and we could not 
ignore the actual physical distinction which existed be- 
tween the sexes. (Laughter.) 

Mr. He} wood staled that the University of London 
proposed next year to confer degrees upon ladies, in the 
event of their passing arather stiff examination. (Laugh- 
ter.) He did not exactly know yet what they would be 
termed—whether ‘‘spinsters of arts,’’ or what not, 
(Laughter.) 

Mrs. Fellowes said the whole system of@female educa- 
tion among the upper classea, must be entirely remodel- 
led. At present a girl who had “ finished her education,” 
as it was termed, was generally about as empty-headed 
a creature as could be found on the face of the earth. 
(Langhter.) 

Other gentlemen, and one lady (Miss Robinson) hav- 
ing spoken, 

Dr. Farr moved, ‘‘ That the council of the association 
be requested to appoint a committee to consider how the 
scientific education of women can be promoted.” 

The President expressed his opinion that, up to a cer- 
tain age, there need be no difference in the education ot 
the sexes ; but that. the mission of women in life was 
different to that of men, the former baving reserved tor 
them a higher mission, in which the delicacy, refine- 
ment, and grace which formed the charm of the female 
mind, were more important than the pursuits of science 
—viz., the training of a family, which was, after all, the 
most important education that could be imparted to 
mankind. (Applause.) 

Miss Becker, in reply, said she could not understand 
why an inferior teacher should be entrusted with the 





training of girls; and in answer to a remark by one of 





the audience, “ Not inferior, but cheaper,”’ she ob. 
served that the efficiency was generally considered to be 
measured by the amount of salary paid. The system of 
having separate teachers for the girls and boys of a 
tamily she condemned as wasteful, and contended that 
the same teacher should undertake the education of both, 
believing it would be found that they would mutually 
encourage each other, and do each other good, Some 
gentleman had said that he hoped sewing would not be 
abandoned as a part of female education, Upon that 
poiut, she would observe that, in furmer days, spinning 
was the great emp'oyment of Englishwomen, and at that 
time the process was laborious and not very profitable. 
As soon as it became profitable, by the introduction of 
superior machinery, it passed out of the hands of wo- 
men. She hoped a similar revolution would take place 
with regard to sewing, and she looked forward to the 
time when a needle would be as much a stranger in the 
hand of a woman as the spinning machine was in the 
present day, She argued that the isolation of the sexes 
was prejudicial to both, and particularly complained of 
the evil effects upon females resulting from their being 
shut out from the great stream of humanity around 
them. With regard to the Cambridge examinations, she 
expressed her gratitude to that universily for having 
taken the lead in recognizing the existence of woman, 
which the sister university had hitherto ignored ; but 
condemned the practice of adopting a different examina- 
tion for women to that arranged for the opposite sex, 
arguing that system had to a great extent destroyed 
the value of the examination, and declaring that she 
would not care to enter intu a competition froma which- 
all the men were excluded. In reply to the chairman's 
observations, she said her opinion was that delicacy and 
refinement were required equally by both men and 
women, and she did not think the highest intellec-. 
tual culture at all incompatiblc with a training tor 
the important duties the president had referred to ; 
on the contrary, she thought the one would rather tend 
to promote and assist the others. (Miss Becker, whose 
observations had been frequently interrupted by laugh- 
ter and applause, resumed her seat amid loud cheers ) | 

Dr. Farr’s resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried with only one diasentient. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


From the London Times, 


Miss Becker presents herself to an Association open, 
as appears by her presence, to women as well as men ; 
she excites an exceptional degree of interest, and obtains 
an animated discussion, Several papers on important 
subjects by the less favored sex, as it must be called on 
this occasion, are hurried over or neglected that many of 
the lady’s hearers may have their say with her. In her 
carefully prepared and very able payer she brings before 
the meeting numerous considerations, moist of them 
in the nature of tacts, some general conclusions from 
them, and also what may be called proposals of a practi- 
cal character. The considerations forming the premises 
of her argument are interesting, and have their signifi- 
cance. Women have points of equality with men, and 
even of superiority. Many men are even below the 
average of women. Where they do compete—that is, 
where competicion cannot be denied—women frequently 
beat men ; as in science, natural history, modern lan- 
guages, and certain kinds ot writing. Women suffer 
much injury, or, we should say, many injuries, by the 
laws and customs which assume their genera’ inferiority. 
They are thrown back on feminine society, the strong to 
share the lot of the weak. They are deprived of suitable 
employment, and actually ill-peid and otherwise ill- 
treated for the same work done. They are not allowed 
any political opportunity, or even any way to get their 
voices heard in legislatures. They are kept to the dull- 
est and most mechanical handicrattse—in the early ages 
grinding corn, then spinning, now sewing. What next, 
now that this is likely to be all done by machines? In 
all the higher branches of science and literature the 
distinction of sex seems to disappear, so says Miss 
Becker. The distinction is greatest in barbarous coun- 
tries and barbarous times—that is, where force is or was 
the only law. In this country the lady believes it to 
be only a relic of the past. Nor are there any Jaws 
of nature to justify it, she says. If in the brute creation 
the male is often stronger than the female, it so happens, 
she says, that among birds and beasts of prey, as also in 
bees—the uvearest approach to a human community—the 
female is the stronger and nobler. If women are edu- 
cated to be inferior and then kept down by lawsand cus- 
toma, of course they will be inferior. They are an 
oppressed, and, to a certain extent, a proscribed class, 
inasmuch as they are excluded from many domains and 
vocations they have a natural right to—that is, the righ 
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of equal fitness. This is only a sample of the consideta- 
tions thus brought under the notice of the Association. 
In themselves they deserve notice. It isonly when they 
are placed beside the immense conclusions drawn from 
them that they must strike most people as inadequate, or 
questionable, or beside the purpose, or hardly serious. 
The intended conclusion is that women are on a par with 
men, and just like men, in everything but their physical 
constitution. The opinion and praetice of the entire 
human race up to'this very hour are, we are told, quite 
wrong. No conclusion is to be drawn, we are told, from 
the position actually assigned to women in all ages and 
countries, for it is only the consequence of barbarous 
usages now obsolete, a false opinion now to be exploded. 
The existing state of things is founded on universal be- 
lief and practice. Against an entire world of tact 
and thought Miss Becker arrays a pretty phalanx of inge- 
pious remarks, tender remonstrances, fine ideas, and 
statements of a rather problematical character. Atter 
all, she can only assert that women have !t in them to be 
as good as men for all purposes, except brute force: 
But even that opinion is infinitely out of scale with the 
handful of elegantly expressed and nicely turned con- 
siderations meant to support it. 

Such a disproportion, perhaps, is inseparable from the 
subject, and Mies Becker may think herself in the case 
of a Columbus undertaking that a tremulous little needle 
shall open the way toa new world. But the lady might 
have been a little more explicit and even more courage- 
ous in the suggestion of methods, means, and ways to 
be immediately adopted. Man, it is admitted, hold the 
immense fortress of power, knowledge, position, and at- 
tainment by an undoubted prescription from the begin- 
ning of the world. The weaker sex, as it is admitted to 
be in fact, is not prepared tor a general assault upon all 
the points of defense. What points, therefore, are to be 
selected for the first attack? The vote, of course, is de- 
manded, and there 1s no moral impossibility or even any 
great difficulty in that concession. Miss Becker also seems 
to demand the same education tor the tw o sexes—that is, 
the same subjects by the same teachers, with the same 
examinations, the same examiners, for the same degrees, 
honors and rewards. Even thus far, there is no impos- 
sibility, and the difficulties are only such as might be 
got over by suitable arrangements. We have to suppose 
a considerable number of young women desiréus of what 
is called University education, and a tew simple regula- 
tions would obviate the awkwardness of unexpected or 
undesirable meetings. Discipline is necessary even in 
the case of young men, and it would only have to be 
adapted to the new subjects and circumstances. But un- 
less we understand the lady, she seems to go a little 
further than the laws of nature, as we must venture to 
call them, would allow, She insists on actual associa- 
tion, on free and equal terms, as the most efficacious, 
and indeed, the necessary, means of obtaining the de- 
sired emancipation of her sex. We may mistake her, but 
it is a point in which mistakes should not be even pos- 
sible. Itis impossible to suppose crowds of younz men 
and young women freely associating and conversing in 
lecture-rooms, halls, passages, places of recreation, 
tutors’ spartments, public conveyances to and fro, with- 
out results condemned by the existing code of morals 
and inconvenient under any. The young women might 
gain something, but they would certainly lose somewhat 
ot the qualities now valued bigher than any possible 
gain. Miss Becker ought to give us some idea of the 
new educational institutions to ve founded, or the altera- 
tions to be made, for her purpose, Then as to free as- 
sociation in public business, in legislation, in govern- 
ment, in the administration of Companies and great con- 
cerns, we cannot but think that young women of pleasing 
appearance and agreeable manners would find them- 
selves much out of place, or in place to no good end, in 
a public office, in exchanges, commercial coffee-rooms, 
vestry meetings, or election committees. Anyhow, one 
ought to be told the new arrangements that would cer- 
tainly be required. Conceive fifty or a hundred charm- 
ing young ladies sitting in the House of Commons, run- 
ning about the lobies, and freely availing themselves of 
the dining and tearooms. We understand Miss Becker 
to say that the tyranny of a vicious custom is the only 
hindrance, and that were nature allowed to take its 
course nature would dc no wrong. But she cannot pos- 
sibly mean that great alterations would not be necessary 
before a change in the sex of a legislature and entire 
civil administration. 


But even if Miss Becker should succeed in persuading 
the British Association, and bringing them round to her 
way of thinking, she would find herself simply in the 
case of a person standing on tue pavement and assuring 
4 casual acquaintance that he ought, by right, to be the 
occupant of the best house in the street. The men are in 
possession, aad the British Association does not repre- 


sent mankind, cerlainly not the stronger part of man- 
kind. Miss Becker has said nothing about the Army and 
Navy, the Military, Volunteers and Constabulary. She 
seems content to leave all that to men. To men, also, 
she leaves all the hard work of life—agriculture, road and 
railway making, furnaces, forges, pits and mines, ship- 
ping, fisheries, and so forth. But under these heads we 
have not only overwhelming bodies of strong men ac- 
customed to use their power to get what they want, but 
also the only nurseries and schools of physical force and 
practical power, These men, these soldiers and sailors, 
these laborers, workmen, miners, fishermen, and the 
rest, possess the earth, and hold it with a very strong 
grasp. ‘They have their differences one class with 
another, but they are of one mind in this—that they will 
not give the world into the hands of women. Neither all 
the women nor all the philosophers in the world 
will ever persuade them to this. In fact, there is 
no opinion or reason about the matter, The men 
won't listen to reason on the subject. Delicate appeals 
to their humanity, or their gallantry may succeed 
in obtaining some slight mitigation of female sub- 
jection ; but this is not the line taken by Miss Becker. 
She disputes the right of physical force to monoplize po- 
litical power, iis avenues and its prizer. Physical force 
will not listen to the challenge, or even hear. It will 
still hold what it believes to be its own. Miss Becker, 
of course, can try the broad avenue to power, open to 
the weak as well as to the strong, to young and to 
old, to women as well as to men, to slave as well as to 
free—the avenue of an open public education. But even 
here she does not apply to the right quarter. There are 
plenty of wome2 in the world rich enough t» found any 
number of schools, colleges and universities, with all 
sorts of professorships, either exclusively for women or 
primarily for women, with the liberty of inviting whom 
they please to share their studies. No doubt there are 
young men in the world who like that kind of thing; and 
would not disdain to compete with women on a common 
ground. They would find their lady associates good 
teachers and good learners, and would haye to 
work hard to keep pace with them. There is no reason 
why the experiment of a female, or what the gram- 
marians call an * epicence,”’ University should not be 
tried ; and it would be at least as reasonable as many 
things rich old ladies now dowith their money. 


From the Dublin Express, 


By far the most popular discussion at the recent 
meeting of the British Association was that elicited 
by Miss Becker’s paper on “ The Social and Political Po- 
sition of Women” —no, we beg their pardon, of ‘‘ Men.” 
For it must be remembered that there is really no such 
thing as woman. It is all a mistake ; and the sooner 
such words as “ wife,’’ “mother,” and “ sister’’ are 
erased from our vocabularies the better. This strange 
error into which mankind fell shortly after the creation, 
and in which they have continued up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, arose, according to Miss Becker, 
after this fashion :—By a curious accident, the male 
of the human species happen to possess greater physical 
strength than thetemale. This, she is careful to explain, 
is the merest accident, and not a general law pervading 
the whole animal creation. Thus it will be gratitying to 
those of our readers who happen to be men of the oppo” 
site sex to learn that in “ raptorial birds and some 
spec.es of insects, such as ants and bees,” the advantage 
in this particular is on the side of the female, which, ac- 
cordingly domineers over the male. “In the middle 
ages of society, superiority in physicul brute strength 
carried with it superiority in all the relations of life. 
When such®was the rule among men, the condition 
of the weaker sex must -necessarily be one of complete 
subjection and subordination.”” But in the present 
state of socicty, inventions, discoveries, and the devel- 
opment of knowledge, by enabling man to bend to his 
desire the physical forces of nature, tend “ to lower bod- 
ily strength as an element in producing personal power 
or ascendancy.” A revolution is at hand. The days 
ef our ascendancy are numbered. No longer shall we be 
permited to practice the ungenerous tyranny of earning 
money for our wives and daughters to spend. The hour 
of their emancipation from this thraldom is approaching, 
and we expect before long to see our streets placarded 
with representations of our fair slaves, each bearing the 
touching lerend : “ Am I not a man, and a sister ?”’ 


Now, we are quite prepared to concur, for argumeut’s 
sake, in all that Miss Becker and her associates labor to 
prove. Let us grant that there is no intellectual differ. 
ence between the sexes beyond what is ‘‘ fairly traceable 
to the influence of the different circumstances under 
which they pass their lives.’’ But this only proves the 
possibility of making the sexes identical in intellectual 





attainments and pursuits, It does not prove its expedi- 








ency. The mistake of the advocates of what they cajl 
women’s ‘‘rights”’ consists in altogether ignoring the 
family. The mistake of our English Common Law and 
the Roman Civil Law (which it has followed in this par* 


-ticular) is an opposite one, It displays itself in the ex. 


raordinary severity of the Roman patria potesias, which 
survives, scarcely mitigated, in our Common Law max. 
ims regulating the property of married women. Between 
these two extremes there lies a golden mean, which hag 
not yet been gained, and in the attainment of which there 
is room for honest exertion on the part of the advocates 
ot Woman's Rigbts, in the true sense of the term. What 
we want is the more pertect education and intellectual 
development of woman, not her conversion into man, 
This education should have reference to her future posi- 
tion as wife and mother, not as the rival of man in the 
college, in the senate, and the learned professions, If it 
is not a necessary consequence of different intellectual 
formation, it is at all events a rational and convenient 
diversion of labor, that the man should be the breadwin. 
ner, the soldier, the legislator, and the woman the 
guardian of the house, It is an arrangement that has 
scwood the test of some six thousand years, After all, 
physical conditions are an important element of success 
even in intellectual pursuits; and it can hardly be con 
tended that in this respect the two sexes would enter into 
any of the rivalries we bave mentioned on equal terms, 


We would not be understood as undervaluing in the 
slightest degree the importance of opening up for 
women new branches of suitable industry. This is an 
absolute necessity in the present state of our population, 
Owing to emigration and other causes, the number of 
women is considerably in excesé in these islands, The 
Queen’s Institute and other kindred societies have al- 
ready effected much in this direction, and more remains 
to be done. The needle is not now the only resource of 
the lower ciasses. The Victoria Press is entirely in 
the hands of women. Numbers of the middle and higher 
classes support themselves by literature, and by various 
employments connected with the fine arts, such as de- 
signing and engraving. ‘There is a clearly marked line 
separating the widest extension of woman’s work in 
these directions from the total subversion of our social 
system which would be the consequence of the admis 
sion into existing colleges of a scattering of “ sweet girl 
graduates in their golden hair,”’ or the invasion of the 
House of Commons by the fifty or a hundred charming 
young, ladies whom the 7imes pictures to itself as run- 
ning about the lobbies, and freely availing themselves of 
the dining and tea rooms. Indeed, the advocates of the 
extension to women of the electoral franchise appear to 
us to sign their own condemnation by proposing to ex 
clude woman in her natural state of wite, and admit her 
only in the transitional or abnormal condition of spinster 
or widow. 

The champions of Woman’s Rights have a further legit 
itmate fiela for exertion in procuring the reform of the 
laws regulating the property of married momen, The 
extreme mgor of the Common Law to which we have 
referred has been gradually modified by the action of 
Courts of Equity. By means of marrage settlements 
tne doctrines thus established are brought into opera- 
tion, and the mischievous consequence of the Common 
Law obviated. But the poor have no such protection, 
The most aggravated form of the evil arises when the 
earnings of an industrious wife are appropriated and 
squandered by a drunken husband. The recent act only 
affords protection in cases of actual desertion, and that 
by means of the repulsive machinery of a Police Court. 
It is high time that our laws on this subject were reduced 
to one consistent system, in accordance with the more 
rational principles adopted by Courts of Equity. The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
Mr. Shaw Letevre’s bill of last session was referred, have 
reported in favor of such achange. They reported the 
bill without amendment, but they wisely add that the 
whole question is of too great importance to be hastily | 
disposed of at the end of a session. The most valuable 
portion of their report consists of the testimony of wit- 
nesses as to the practical working of a similar reform in 
Canada and several of the United States, _Its effects are 
described as most beneficial, and the existence of any of 
the evil consequences which were apprehended 48 the 
result of the creation of separate interests in husband 
and wife was emphatically denied. In all legislation on 
this subject, the necessary conditions of the tamily must 
be carefully preserved. There must be no attempt 
institute a rivalry of Paterfamilias versus Materfamilias. 
It should be the object of the legislature to afford to the 
wives of the poor the same protection in the enjoyment o 
their property that the richer classes are able to secure 
by means of marriage-settlements. But these are far t00 
humbla and practical considerations for the advocates of 
the rights of the female sex of man, 
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From the London Standard. 


The British Association at Norwich must certainly be 
congratulated on its catholic spirit and its versatile 
achievements. At first sight, the question of Woman’s 
Rights might appear to be somewhat alien from a scien- 
tific sociely. That it should be left for the present day 
for the philosophers to determine the place of woman in 
nature is surely a little singular. The vulgar mind is 
not at once prepared to admit the connection of science 
with what may be, without offence, termed Bloomerism, 
nor do we perceive any particular felicity in grouping in 
Section F, ‘* Economic Science and Statistics,” a lecture 
by a single lady on the “ Supposed Difference in the 
Minds of Men and Women,” Perhaps it was with rome 
subtle and insidious view of illustrating that difference 
that Miss Becker was permitted to occupy the platform. 
It was needless for the reporters to assure us that there 
was a * crowded attendance,” and that the lady lecturer 
was received with much cheering and laughter. It is 
right that the male sex should guard itself from any 
suspicion of desiring to stifle the first awakenings of a 
rival intelligence. And, on the whole, it is as well that 
Miss Becker should be allowed a hearing, whatever may 
be the result of her efforts for the improvement of 
“Economic Science.’’ 


We shall, of course, lay ourselves open to the nsual 
reproach of being jealous of the feminine intellect, 
when we aver that we are not greatly impressed by Miss 
Becker’s arguments, and that we do not think that she 
has added any new reason for a rearrangement ot the 
sexual relations. We start by taking the preliminary 
objection, that this 1s no question of science at all, and 
that the cause of the woman is not to be advanced in 
any degree by philosophical investigation. We deny 
that the British Association has any claim to deal with 
the sul ject as an ‘‘economic’’ one. If it is a subject 
for science at all, it should have been included in the 
physical and not the economic section. We ought to 
have the matter discussed, admitting that it is fit for 
discussion, in the department which is devoted to the ar 
rangement of animals in their right places, and to the 
investigation of structural affinities and anatomical anat- 
ogies, So only could we rightly and scientifically treat 
of the proper place of woman in the scheme of nature, 
To put Miss Becker in Section F is scarcely just either 
to the lecturer or her theme. If there is anything to be 
learnt respecting the nature of women which the world 
did not know betore; if any new facts have been 
gleaned, or any fresh discoveries made, which warrant 
a supposition that man since the beginning of creation 
has been all along under an error as to the mental or 
moral organization of woman, we ought to have the in- 
vestigation conducted in all scientific form and upon 
exact principles. 

In the department of ‘ Economic Science and Statis- 
tics’’ Miss Becker is clearly out of place with her ‘‘ Sup- 
posed Di@erence” between man and woman. Nothing 
she was able to prove under these restricted conditions 
of inquiry could possibly be ot any scientific value 
The lecturer’s argument, if we understand it rightly, is, 
that there is no difference, moral or intellectual, between 
man and woman—that the two sexes are in all but phy- 
sical respects equal—and not only equal, but similar— 
that the variations which exist are the result of the ar- 
bitrary and partial behavior of the men in respect to 
their natural rivals, Miss Becker, who has all the cou- 
rage of her position, begins by laying down the startling 
proposition thatin the field of politics, literature, and 
science, 1t is impossible to avoid being struck by the 
“entire omission of all direct reference to the feminine 
portion of the race.” Subsequently, the lecturer quali- 
fies this statement by declaring that “the moral and in- 
tellectual necessities’ of the woman are by the world 
supposed to be widely different. It is impossible to 
deny that there is a wide-spread delusion of this kind, 
taking its origin from the beginning ot things; but we 
must demur to such a theory being taken to be equiva- 
lent to ‘the entire omission of all direct reference to 
the feminine portion of the race.’’ In the fallacy of this 
deduction lies the whole root of the Women’s Rights ar- 
gument. But, granting that men have acted upon the 
idea of the moral and intellectual difference between 
them and women, is it true that this implies an ‘entire 
omission ” of the woman’s influence from the fields of 
politics, literature, or science? Surely it is not so. Be- 
cause we have conceived that women are not as men in 
their moral and intellectual nature, we certainly have 
not excluded them from their share in the work of life. 
The influence of the woman’s nature has not been the 
Same as the influence of the man’s. Are we then to as- 
fume that women have had no influence? Can it be 
said that this femine influence is a thing which science 
can make either greater or less? Or is the reproach to 
man that he has made the woman’s influence what it is? 


As to the difference itself, we must, with all respect to 
Miss Becker, aver that it is too late in the day to raise the 
buestion, even if it were a proper one for scientific in- 
quiry. From the beginning, it is certain that both men 
and women have acted under the idea ot their dissimi- 
larity ; and are we to believe now that this idea, com- 
mon to both sexes, was but an arbitrary assumption not 
warranted by nature? Evenif we could suppose that 
the theory of the sexual difference originated in the su- 
perior strength or selfishness of the male sex alone— 
which is a monstrous assumption—we should be forced 
to admit this among other proofs of a radical and in- 
herent distinction. How came the sexes to accept each 
its separate share in the business of life? Was it the 
will of the tyrant man which compelled the woman to 
accept what is assumed to be the inferior position? This 
would be only an irretragible proof that man’s was ori- 
giually the stronger nature. In the beginning the sexes 
were either equal or not equal. If equal, how came the 
man to usurp and to maintain the superior power? 
What is more pertinent still, how came women to accept 
and abide by an arrangement, if it was one which they 
felt to be unnatural or degrading ? 

Miss Becker's argument that the apparent differences 
between man and woman in respect to their moral and 
intellectual natures are caused entirely by distinct sys- 
tems of education, and by a legislation which favurs the 
man at the expense of the woman, is one which can only 
be met by an appeal to universal experience, In the 
animal world, Miss Becker contends, the males have not 
always the superiority. The female bee is queen of the 
workers, while the males are an abject and slavish race. 
This is is a kind of reasoning which we venture to offer 
as peculiarly feminine, and which we are sure that no 
male will undertake to meet. What then? Weare men, 
and not bees. We have but two sexes, while the bees, 
as Miss Becker seems to forget, have the advantage of 
three, the third doing all the work in the bee world. 
Looking to the animal world for analogies, we are very 
sure that the males and the females cannot be made to 
change places at pleasure ; that it is not purely a matter 
of device or of accident, which sex performs any parti- 
cular function, 

The argument that women have not their fair oppor- 
tunities of education is one thing ; the argument that, if 
educated as the men they would be as meu entirely, ex. 
cepting only certain physical disqualifications, is another 
and a very different thing. We have no objection what- 
ever that women should be admitted to precisely the 
same educational advantages as men. We are of opinion 
that they are at present excluded (not so much by 
the jealousy of the men es through the prejudices 
of their own sex) trom many occupations in lite which 
they might properly fill, But to argue that “ the attri- 
bute of sex does not extend to mind” is as preposterous 
as to speak of sex as an ‘‘attribute.” It is to argue 
against human nature—against human feeling—against 
the instinct, not of one sex, but of both sexes, We be- 
lieve for our part that the theory on which men and wo- 
men have acted sinc? the creation is after all the true one 
-ethat tne distinction of their moral and intellectual 
natures is founded upon, and is part of their physical 
difference ; that by no education whatever can we 
materially affect this distinction ; finally, that it would be 
to the certain injury and deterioration of the woman— 
could we speak of her as separate from man—if we could 
succeed in abolishing the distincfion. The presumed 
inequality of the sexes implies no degradation to the 
one more than to the other. It is no question, in truth, 
of equal, but of similar. If we could make the sexes 
not equal but the same, the most sacred of all human 
bonds would be dissolved. There would be no true re- 
lation of the sexes, Marriage, reduced to a partnership 
with limited liability, between two equally intellectual 
and capable beings, would be an institution inconceiv- 
able. Wife, sister, mother would be words of no mean- 
ing. The single young women of England might be 
illustrious professors of economic science and shining 
lights in Section F ; but we venture to predict that 
in the sexual millennium to come there would be a singu- 
lar economy of marriage, and a sad talling off in the 
rearing of babies, 


From the London Daily News. 


One of the most pleasant sensations of the sciontific 
holiday at Norwich seems to have been created by a lady 


.on Tuesday. The Section of Economic Science is hardly 


the one in which we should expect a lady to shine, but Miss 
Becker took it by storm, and carried everything before 
her. The very title of her paper was a challenge. Its 
subject was Woman’s Rights and Wrongs : but it ignored 
the very word woman, and boldly chatienged the con- 
sideration of ‘the supposed differences in the minds of 





the two sexes of man,” Miss Becker pleaced ably and 





eloquently for the equality of the two sexes, but she 
practically asserted the superiority of that ‘sex of man’ > 
to which she herself belongs. When Miss Becker con- 
cluded her paper, a member of the other “‘sex of man” 
—Mr, Joseph Payne—naturally thought that, as his turn 
had come, he might read his paper; but the crowded 
audience had been so excited by the vindication of the 
feminine intellect that the sterner sex had not achance. 
The Section would not have even hurried extracts from 
Mr. Payne’s paper ; all that it would do was to discuss 
Miss Becker. Into this discussion both sexes of man 
seem to have entered warmly, but it ended in an entire 
rout of the advocates of feminine inferiority. Miss 
Becker claimed for the sex of man which she ornaments 
quite equal faculties with the other sex, and she de- 
manded for it an exactly similar training. - Indeed, in 
the exultation of her triumphant reply to the arguments 
of her critics, she expressed a hope that the time would 
soon come when the needle would be as strange in the 
hand of a woman as a spinning-machine is in the present 
day. But Miss Becker’s argument is not as unpractical 
as this extreme expression would seem to indicate. No 
doubt, the education of “ the two sexes of man”’ differs 
more widely that their faculties. Fenale education, like 
female dress, is still in the ages of childish splendor, 
while the education of men, like their dress, is regulated 
by a sense of practical utility. The intellectual faculties 
are scarcely appealed to in the female education of the 
day; and as Miss Becker and her friends complain, the 
schools aim rather at sending out a brilliant toy than a 
cultivated mind. But it will never cure this evil to claim 
the world as the equal share of both sexes. Each has its 
sphere, and in its sphere is first. That of woman is the 
affections, that of man is the reason, and nothing but 
contusion can cox e of claiming equality for both sexes 
in the sphere of either. The practical conclusion at 
which the Economic Section arrived, is perhaps the best 
answer to the just complaints on which Miss Becker’s 
rather extravagaat claims were founded, The Council 
of the British Association are asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider how the scientific education of women 
can be promoted, Itis ina wider, more libera] education 
that the female sex will find the remedy for that expu'- 
sion from the great field of the world’s work of which 
Miss Becker complains. Let the faculties of each sex be 
trained with equal thoroughness, and their inherent dis- 
tinction will come out as clearly as their essenticl 
oneness, Perhaps if the emoti mal nature of men and 
the reascn of women were more thoroughly cultivated 
in their education we might hear less of “ supposed dif - 
ferences in the minds of the two sexes of man,” 





WHERE ARE THE Potice?—Under this head 
the Commercial Advertiser has some pretty se- 
vere strictures on the method of the police in 
arresting sO many more women than men at 
disorderly houses. The Advertiser says, ‘‘ the 
poor creatures who, at the whim of a police 
captain, are thus dragged from their wretched 
dens to the station-house, are the next morning 
taken before a police magistrate and discharged, 
fined, or sent for a brief term to Blackwell's 
Island—according to the mind of the Judge. 
In either event, they ultimately gravitate back 
to their old haunts. They are without hope, 
have nothing to live for, and being so situated, 
a year, six months, perhaps ten days, finds 
them living as before--it may be a trifle more 
hardened or careless of the future.” ‘Lhe Ad- 
vertiser thinks it may be expedient to practi- 
cally demonstrate to such outcasts the hardness 
of the way of the transgressor ; but questions 
if such a course does not make worse women of 
them--whenever that 18 possible. The Adver- 
tiser closes by saying, ‘‘alas! the poor women 
neither vote nor control votes ;” which no doubt 
explains very much of the injustice and cruelty 
under which they suffer. 





To CorrEsponpEnTs——We do not like to 
seem fastidous, but pencil writing is an abomina- 
tion to all printers and often becomes wholly 
obscure on its way to the press. Much of the 
writing nowadays is bad enough done with good 
ink and pen, 
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Surrrace ConvenTION oF CoLoRED Mrn.—A 
call is out for a Colored Suffrage Convention, to 
mect in Utica, New York, on the 5th of October. 
The call says right earnestly : 


We want suffrage, we want our due rights to the tull 
prerequisites, we want a free, liberal, public school sys- 
tem and that invidious, impudent, separate school syetem 
abolished, in short, everything in public policy of state» 
inimica] and prejudicial to a republican, and we intend 
never to cease ail righteous agitation, until every disa~ 
bility is removed, and every right obtained. 





JosH Briiies thinks most enny man will conceed that 
it loox very foolish tu see a boy drag a heavy slay up a 
steep hill for the fleelin’ pleshur of ridin’ down agin ; 
but it appears tu me that that boy is a sage by the side 
ov the young man hoo works hard all the week and drinx 
his stamps up Saturda nite. 





° ° 
Financial Department. 
FrvancyaL anp CoMMERCIAL.—America versus 
Europe—Gold, like our Cotton, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System of 
Finance. American Prcducts and Labor Free. 
Open doors to Artisans and Immigqrants. A 
lantic and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN 
Sleamships and Shipping. New York the Finan- 
ciat Centre of the World. Wall Street emanci 
patea from Bank of England, or American Cash 
for American Bills. The Oredit Foncer and 
Oredit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to 
Resuscilate the South and our Mining Interests, 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omahato San Francisco. More organized 
Iabor, more Cotlon, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, to Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor, and keep bright 
the chain of friendship between them and their 
Father Land. 


THE REVOLUTION, 





eidntpdgs 
VOL. IL—NO. 12. 
senseaniliininanns 
GOLB AND SILVER AS MONEY. 
ina 


Editors of the Revolution : 

I Finp in the last number of your paper an 
article on Money and Machinery from Kellogg's 
Monetary System, in which it is said that ‘* it 
would seem that gold and silver coin inherently 
possess some mysterious power which defies all 
regulation, and renders impossible a compre- 
hensive monetary system.” 

Perhaps I shall be credited with more valor 
than discretion if I make an attempt to show 
that such a system is possible, and that it is 
only when we have recognized the important 
truth that gold and silver, like other useful pro- 
ducts of labor, are governed by natural laws, and 
cannot be subjected to those gotten up by legis- 
lators who neither know nor care for such laws. 

I shall hope to satisfy your readers that I am 
not altogether mistaken in the conclusions de- 
rived from a long and careful consideration cf 
the questions of banking and currency, and that 
it is possible, in spite of all the obstructions 
thrown in our path, by those who defer to au- 
thority and precedent, to establish a true mone- 
tary system, adapted not only to the wants o! a 
free, growing country like our own, but to all 
the world, and to all time. 

We are to learn first, that owig to their in- 
destructibility and adaptation to so many of our 


wants, gold and silver have a more general ap- 
appreciation among all people, civilized and 
savage, than any other products of labor, and 
this appreciation is determined uniformly by 
the weight and fineness of the mass presented, 
which, of course, show the amount of labor or 
service required for production ; or, in other 
words, the cost, as compared with that of other 
commodities. 


We have repeatedly debased our coins, and 
thus inexcusably defrauded all creditors who 
could be reached by our laws. 

But, this has not enabled us to cheat the for- 
eigner, who has instantly raised his price, not 
only of the commodities which we wished to 
purchase, but equally of the claims already ex- 
isting, just in proportion to our degradation of 
the coinage, £0 that we have gained nothing ex- 
cept the reputation of swindling our creditors 
so far as we had the power to do so. 

When we suspended specie payments, or 
abandoned the specie standard, which had a 
well-known and considerably uniform relation 
to labor, and substituted paper, which has no 
value. or cost, and did not provide for the in- 
tegrity of contracts then existing, we only de- 
frauded our creditors living under our laws, and 
all those subsisting upon fixed incomes, without 
increasing our purchasing power or ability to 
pay a foreign debt a single dollar. 

All who had merchandiz¢ or labor to sell, im- 
mediately added to their prices the difference 
between the value, or purchasing power of 
specie at London, and the paper in which we 
prop2sed to make our payments, and this for 
the past two or three years has been about forty 
per cent., and will thus remain, unless there 
should be more irredeemable paper issued, when 
prices would be further inflated, though values 
would remain unchanged. 

The simp'e truth at the foundation of this 
great question is, that gold and silver are, for 
the reasons already named, vur natural, proper 
monetary standards, and no amount of human 
legislation can change this truth, or enable us 
to substitute anything which has not value, for 
these which have. 

Our first duty is to see that there shall be 
uniformity of coinage, not only throughout our 
own country, but equally over the whole world, 
so that the coins shall be of the same size, 
weight and fineness, everywhere, and be taken 
without hesitation, whatever may be the name, 
or title. 

The constantly increasing intercourse and 
immense amount of commercial transactions 
among the several nations of the earth point 
to this step as one of early, imperative neces- 
sity, and there is no possible excuse for neglect- 
ing our duty in this direction. 

This being done, we should be prepared for 
the next movement, which would be to estab- 
lish an international system of banking, which 
would give us just the necessary amount of 
capital, notes and coin which our increasing 
commerce would require ; and this, too, with- 
out any necessity for constant interference by 
legislation with freedom o: action in individual 
cases, of which heretofore we have had so much. 

It will be found sometime that the principle 
involved in the short, simple act, passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in March, 1860, is 
the only point we need to consider ; and that 
when it is made imperative, as it is by a single 
section in that act, upon bauks to redeem their 
notes promptly at par, in specie or its equiva- 
lent, at the commercial centre towards which 





a, 


most, there is nothing more to desire—except it 
may be that some equitable proportion of the 
profit on the circulation of the notes should be 
paid by the broker into the general treasury, as 
was proposed by the Auditor of Accounts, in 
his annual report for the year 1853, to the Leg. 
islature of Massachusetts. 

The same officer also urged the Committee on 

Banks and Banking, of which Samuel Hooker 
was chairman in 1852, to pass an act similar to 
that of 1860, but unsuccessfully. I repeat, 
that future experience will show us that the 
condition of prompt par convertibility of the 
notes at the commercial centres, under a suffi- 
cient penalty for failure, and the payment of a 
proper tax on the circulation of the notes into 
the Treasury, will cover the whole ground, and 
not only relieve us from any occasion for con- 
stant intermeddling with the bankers, but make 
it next to impossible for inflations and contrac. 
tions to occur, because every person being di- 
rectly or indirectly related to some bank as his 
financial centre, will be governed by its action, 
and obliged to keep in healthy financial condi- 
tion. 
And this is clearly what we desire, rather 
than to be in constant apprehension of change 
in legislation, and consequent greater or less 
disturbance of all existing contracts and calcu- 
lations for the future, to which we have hitherto’ 
been subjected. 


Legislation cannot determine how much 
banking capital or currency the West and 
South require, as compared with the East and 
North, thongh the natural laws of trade, if left 
in freedom, will determine accurately, and it is 
to these Jaws we would leave the whole question, 
only asking prompt redemption of the notes 
and payment of tax, as already mentioned, 
That it will be difficult to get this simple, equit- 
able system substituted here for that now ex- 
isting will not be denied. It may be even im- 
possible until the finer, better half of our pop- 
ulation are entitled to vote, and vote, as they 
will; instinctively, for what is just and true, 
rather than for what may temporarily serve the 
purposes of selfish partisans. 


What this nation and all the worli needs 
most, is that action which should come to us 
directly from the higher regions in the other 
world ; and this must come, if at all, through 
the more celestial nature of woman, rather than 
by the coarser, stronger intellectual quality of tae 
man, who is better fitted for working than seeing. 
He reasons and questions and gets lost in his 
plans. But woman sees and feels, and without 
knowing how, reaches the truth. 

We say, then, give us the votes of our women 
as well as men, and if need be, this great ques- 
tion of finance shall wait until the other is set- 
tled. D. Wipe. 

Boston, Sept. 21, 1868. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


was easy throughout the week, call loans ranging from 3 
to 4 per cent., and discounts from 64 to 7 per cent. The 
weekly bank statement is favorable to a continuance of 
the present ease. There is a decrease in all the items ex- 
cepting legal tenders, which are increased $343,363. 
The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor't city banks compared with the preceding week : 


Sept. 12. Sept. 19. Differences. 
Loans, $272.055,690  $271,252,096 Dec. $803,006 
Specie, 16,140,942 14,665,742 Dec. 1,485,200 
Circulation, 34,199,916 34,044,693 Dec. 95,288 
Deposits, 205,489,070 202,824,583 Dec. 2,664,487 


Legal-tenders, 63,429,338 63,772,700 Inc, 348,363 
THE GOLD MARKET 
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—— 
of long gold on the market by foreign bankers, and the 
weakness in exchange. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
gaturday, 12,  1441¢ 1443, 144 14414 
Monday, 14, 144', 144\5 14354 14374 
Tuesday, 15, 1437 144% 14334 14414 
Wednesday, 16, 1441; 14415 1441 1444 
Thursday, 17, 1454 144% 144% 144.54 
Friday, 18, 14334 144% 1443, 144% 
saturday, 19, 144%, 14455 144'¢ 14414 
Monday, 21, 1441; 1443/ 143%; 14334 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


was quict throughout the week, and at the close prime 
bankers 60 days sterling bills are quoted, 108° to 108%, 
and sight 10934 to 10944. Francs on Paris bankers long 
5.18%, to 5.1734 and short 5.161; to 5.15. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was active and advanced with frequent fluctuations, the 


bulls having made a successful campaign in running up 
prices especially in Erie, New York Central, Wabash, 
Pacific Mail and Reading. At the close the general mar- 
ket was quiet and steady. Pe 

Musgrave & Co., 19 Broad street, report the following 
quotations : 


Canton, 4814 to 49!4; Boston W. P., 15'4 to 1514 ; 
Cumberland, 34 to35; Quicksilver, 22! to 22%; Mari- 
posa,4to5; Mariposa preferred, 11 to 11'4 ; Pacific 
Mail, 1.95; to 10974; Atlantic Mail, 20'to 35; W. U. 'Yel., 
4Y to 85; N. Y. Central, 13014 to 1803/; Erie, 48 to 48'4 ; 
preferred, 69 to 71; Hudson River, 14114 to 142; Read- 
ing, 92g to 92%% ; Wabash, 6134 to 62; Mil. & St. P., 9644 
to 9734; do. preterred 95'4 to 9514; Fort Wayne, 11014 to 
1104;; Ohio & Miss., 29 to 2914; Mich, Cen., 118 to 119 ; 
Mich, South, 8534 to 8514; Ill. Central, 144 to 145; Pitis- 
burg, 873; to 88 ; Toledo, 10214 to 102%% ; Rock Island, 
103% to 104; North Western, 89% to 90; do preferred, 
8% to 90. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


were strong throughout the week, with a continued in- 
crease in the demand from banks and capitalists. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : . 


Reg. 1881, 113! to 114; Coupon, 1881, 114%; to 
Id}, ; Reg. 5-20, 1862, 109 to 10914 ; Coupon, 5-20 
1962, 1143¢ to 11444 ; Coupon, 5-20, 1864, 11014 to 11014; 
Coupon, 5-20, 1865, 11114 to 111'4 ; Coupon, 5-20, 1865 
Jan, and July, 1094 to 10914; Coupon, 5-20, 1867, 
194 to 1091;; Coupon, 5-20, 1868, 109'; to 109% ; 
Coupon, 10-40, Reg., 10414 to 1043 ; 10-40 Coupon, 105 
401053; ; October Compounds, 1865, 118. 


THE CUSTOMS DUTIES 


for the week were $2,921,000 in gold against $3,185,000 
$2,974,000 and $3,106,000 the preceding weeks. The 
imports of merchandise for the week were $5,617,175 
in gold against $4,222,255, $4,584,771, and $6,198,507 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
Were $3,163,024 in currency against $3,074,642, $2,827,- 
1 and $3,548,654 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie were $646,890 against $329,525, $643,387 
ind $492,084 for the preceding wecks. 








IKENESS of CHARLES DARWIN, the 

Naturalist ; Jonn Larry, Builder of War Ravus ; 
Mrs. Et1za Porren, the Soldiers’ Nurse ; Madam God- 
dard, the Pianiet ; the Turkoman Tribes, illustrated, 
With engravings ; Cathedra' of Chartres, France; Wao 
ie the Yankees? An American Dress, by Jenny June; 
Drink ; The Use of Discipline ; Silent Teachers ; Alco- 
hol, by Horace Greeley ; Geology ; The Women’s Club ; 
What is Genius? delf-Culture ; The Affections; My 
Creed, ete., in the October Number PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNaL. Ready to-day. 30 cents, or $3ayear. S. 


» Waa, No. 389 Broadway, New York, Newsmen 
¢ it, 


“DLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EM- 
PLOYMENT.” —Agents wanted to sell our Publi- 
Cations on Phrenology, Physiology, Education, &c. Best 


terms given on receipt of stamp. 8. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York, 
ala 


M™ MARY PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 


90 LOCUST STRERKT, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
“Zeueral practice, gives special attention to all 
Of Women, and $0 the duties of an Accowcheuse. 





800 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this road 
is built with great rapidity, the work is thoroughly done, 
and is pronounced by the United States Commissioners 
‘ to be first-class im every respect, before it is accepted, 
and before any bonds can be issued upon it. 


Rapidity and excellence of construction have been 
secured by a complete division of labor, and by distri- 
buting the twenty thousand men employed along the 
line tor long distances at once. It is now probable tnat 
the 


WHOLE LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE COM- 
PLETED IN 1869. 


The Company have ample means of which the govern- 
ment grants the right of way, and all necessary timber 
and other materials found along the line «f its opera. 
tions ; also 12,800 acres of land to the mile, taken in 
alternate sections on each side of its road ; also United 
States Thirty-)ecar Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to 
$48,000 per mile, according to the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted on the various sections to be built, for which it 
takes a second mortgage as security, and it is expected 
that not only the interest, but the principal amount may 
be paid in services rendered by the Company in ‘rans 
porting troops, mails, etc, 


THE EARNINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD, from its Way or Local Business only, during the 
year ending June 30, 1868, amounted to over 


FOUR MILLION }OLLARS, 


which, after paying all expenses was much more than 
sufficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These 
earnings are no indication of the vast through traffic 
that must follow the opening of the line to the Pacific, 
but they certainly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 


ARE ENTIRELY SECURE. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 
$1,000 each, and have coupons attached. Lhey bear 
annual interest, payable on the first days of January and 
July at the Company’s Office in the city of New York, at 
the rate of six percent ingold. The principal is payable 
in gold at maturity. The price is 102, and at the present 
rate ot gold they pay a liberal income on their cost. 

A very important consideration in determining the 
value ot these bonds is the length of time they have to 
run. 


It is well known that a long bond always commands a 
much higher price than a short one. It is sate to as- 
sume that during the next thirty years the rate of inter- 
est in the United States will decline as it has done in 
Europe, and we have a right to expect that such six per 
cent. securities as these will be held at as high a pre- 
mium as those of this government, which, in 1857, were 
bought in at from 20 to 23 per cent, above par. The ex- 
port demand alone may produce this result, and as the 
issue of a private corporation, they are beyond the reach 
of political action. 

The Company believe that their Bonds, at the present 
rate, are the cheapest security in the market, and re- 
serve the right to advance the price at any time. Sub- 
scriptions wi!l be received in New York 


At the Company’s Office, No, 20 Nassau street, 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States, 

Remittances should be made in draits or other furds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express, Parties subscribing through 
local agents will look to them for their safe delivery. 


A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than 
possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of 
the Work, the Resources of the Country traversed by the 
Road, the Means for Construction, and the Value ot the 
Bonds, which will be sent free on application at the 
Company’s offices or to any of the advertised agents, 
JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, 





Sept, 14, 1968, New Yorks 


O INVESTORS. 
SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST IN GOLD. 
PRINCIPAL ALSO PAYABLE IN GOLD, 


The First Mortgage Bonds of the Rockford, Rock 
Island and St. Louis Railroad Company, as an InvEst- 
MENT SeEcuRITY, combinihg perfect satety, cheapness, 
and profit, are unequalled by anything oftered in the 
market, 

They pay seven per cent. interest—February 1 and 
August l—in gold coin, free of government tax. The 
principal is also payable in gold. 

The bonds have fifty years to run, and are convertible 
into stock at the option of the holder. A sinking-fund 
is provided sufficieut to pay off the whole mortgage at 
maturity, 

Each bond is for $1,000, or £200 sterling. Interest is 
payable in New York or London, at the option of the 
holder, 

These bonds are fully secured, being a first lien of 
$5,000,000 upon 200 miles of railway, costing $10,000,- 
000, and traversing the finest district of Illinois ; also 
upon 20,000 acres of land, estimated to contain 100,000,- 
000 tons of coal. These lands, on the completion of the 
railroad through thom, will be wort more than the 
whole amount ot the mortgage. 

for all the Coal this Company can produce there is a 
ready market; 1,000 miles of railway and the popula- 
tion of 30,000 square miles of territory can be supplied 
with fuel from its mines more readily and cheaply than 
from any other quarter, 

One-half of the means required for the construction 
and equipment of the railroad, and for the purchase of 
coal lands, is derived from the sale of capital s‘ock, to 
which large subscriptions are made along the line of 
road and elsewhere. 

The work of construction is proceeding with great 
rapidity, and the first division of fitty miles, giving an 
outlet to the coal, will be in full operation by Ist Jan- 
uary next, 

The estimated earnings of this line of railway, with 
its coal business, are three-fold what will be required to 
pay interest on its bonds. 

The trustee for the bondholders is the Union Trust 
Company of New York. 

At 95, the present price, and with gold at 40 pre- 
mium, the bonds pay an income of over 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

For sale at the office of the Company, 12 Wall street. 

Governments and other securities received in ex 
change. 

H. H. BOODY Treasurer. 


** A Story of Great Power and Beauly,” 





|] EBECCA; 
A WOMAN'S SECRET. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN. 


Real life unfolded in a story of great beauty and 
power. Society sitted—the good and bad shown in tear- 
ful contrast. Woman as she is, and for what what she 
was designed. Man as he is, and for what he was de- 
signed. Society, or men and women made for each 
other ; ‘‘ Set in families ’’ after the Divine order. 

A pure and noble inspiration breathes from every page 
of the book, and its moral tone is all that the most fas- 
tidious critic can desire. 

TABLE oF ConTENTS.—A Bachelor and a Baby, The Lion 
and the Mouse, Woman's Wit, About Money-Lending, A 
Woman who was not Strong-Minded, Business versus 
Love-Making, ‘‘ They Twain shall be one flesh,”” Some 
Ideas concerning a Woman's Sphere, Hysterics, An Old 
Man’s Dgeam, The Making of Men, The Silent Shrew, 
Chiefly Metaphysical, Hysterics—Male Species, A Deed 
Without a Name, Hen-Pecked, From Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, An Embarrassed Lover, A Chapter which Weak- 
Minded Persons are Advised to Skip, A Motherless Chiid 
and a Childless Mother, The Incapables, Among the 
**Vines,”’ Miss Ridalhuber’s Summer Bonnet, A Profes- 
sional Visit, the First Law of Courtship, Joel’s Secrei, 
How Mrs. Moss Paid the Doctor, A Man’s Love, The 
Right of a Woman to have a Husband, The Verdict of the 
Sewing Circle, Milton Gaines, Jr., Rose Color, The Right 
of a Man to Whip his Wife, The Ark of the Lord in Tab- 
ernacles, The Power that 1s Stronger than Love, A Love 
that was Free, The Flower of the Ages, Our Best Society, 
A Sacrifice for the Public Good, Two Equal Souls—One 
Round, Perfected Whole, The Pestilence that Walketh in . 
Darkness, the Destruction that Wasteth at Noonday. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF “THE REYOLU* 





TION/’_ Paton $1/75/ 
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“The Revolution. 














The Revolution; 


THE ORGAN OF THE 


NATIONAL PARTY OF NEW AMERICA. 


_—_———__-> a 


PRINCIPLE, NOT POLICY—INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND 


RESPONSIBILITIES, 





THE REVOLUTION WILL DISCUSS: 


1. In Pourrics—Universal Suffrage; Equal Pay to 
Women for Equal Work; Eight Hours Labor ; Aboli- 
tion of Standing Armies and Party Despotisms. Down 
with Politicians—Up with the People! 


2. In Reticion—Deeper Thought; Broader Ideas ; 
Science not Superstition. 


3. In Soctan Lire.—Practical Education, not Theo- 
retical; Fact, not Fiction; Virtue, not Vice; ColdgWater, 
not Alcoholic Drinks or Medicines. Devoted to Moral- 
ty and Reform, Tae Revo.vrron will not insert Gross 


Personalities and Quack Advertisements. 


4. In Frvance.— A new Commercial and Financial 
Policy. America no longer led by Europe. Gold, like 
our Cotton and Corn, for sale. Greenbacks for money. 
An American System of Finance. American Products 
and Labor Free. Open doors to Artisans and Immi- 
grants. Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for American Steam- 
ships and Shipping; or American goods in American bot- 
toms. New York the Financial Centre of the Worldj 
Wall Street emancipated from Bank of England, or Ame- 
The Credit Foncier and 
Credit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to Re- 
suscitate the South and our Mining Interests, and to 


rican Cash for American Bills. 


People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, from Omaha 
to San Fr st d Labor, more Cotton, 
more Gold and Silver Bullion to sell foreigners at the 





More organi 


highest prices. Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens 
DEMAND A Penny OCEAN Postaae, to Strengthen the 
Brotherhood of Labor,-and keep bright the chain of 
riendship between them and their Fatherland. 


Trxms.—Two dollars a year, in advance, Five names 


$10) entitle the sender to one copy free. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
PARKER PILLSBURY, 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


37 Park Row (Room 20), New York City 
To whom address all business letters. 


Eps, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: @ 


Single insertion, per line...............escenee 20 cents. 
One Month's insertion, per line.............. 18 cents. 
Three Months’ insertion, per line............. 16 cents. 


Orders addressed to 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


“THE REVOLUTION” 


may be had of the American News Company, New 
York ; Western News Company, Chicago; Missouri Book 
and News Company, St. Louis, Mo., and of the large 
News Dealers throughout the,country. 


a 








TWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE 
TAKES ITS WAY!” 


oe 


SECURE A HOME IN THE GOLDEN 
STATE! 


THe IMIGRANT HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATION OF 


CALIFORNIA, 


Incorporated under the laws of the State, November 
30th, 1867, for the purpose of providing 
HOMES FOR ITS MEMBERS, 


and promoting imigration. 
Capltal Btock......cccccccccccccsccccce $1,000,000 
Divided in 200,000 shares at $5 each, payable in 


U. & CURRENCY. 


Certificates of stock issued to subscribers immediately 
upon receipt of the money. 


NO PERSON ALLOWED TO HOLD MORE THAN FIVE SHAREE, 


Circular containing a full description of the property 
to be distributed among the shareholders will be sent to 
any address, upon receipt of stamps to cover return 
postage. 

Information as to price of land in any portion of the 
State, or upon any other subject of interest to parties 
proposing to imigrate cheertully furnished upon receipt 
of stamps for postage. 

All letters should be addressed 


SECRETARY IMIGRANT HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATION, 


San Francisco, California. 


Post Office Box No. 86, 
oes MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 

ON THE SEA SHORE, 

ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, fo 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also two Farms for sale in Monmouth Counly, one of 
them on the sca shore. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


yo ne AMERICAN VAPOR 
TOVE. 

It has no equal in the jee for neatness, convenience, 
durability, safety, simplicity, and the perfection of its 
cooking. No Stove-pipe or Chimney required ; no coal. 
ashes or smoke produced. All sizes kept censtantly on 
hand, and can readily be shipped to any part of the 
world, The tuel also furnished by the company, or can 
be had of Oil Refiners. 

Send for Pamphlet Circular containing full details. 

Address AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO., 
484 Broadway, New York. 








26-38 
7 F. GREENMAN & CO., 
38 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL VINEYARD 
AND OTHER LANDS, 
ALSO, SAN FRANCISCO CITY PROPERTY. 








Sole Managers of that invaluable Book, 
‘THE NATURAL WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA.” 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
D® TBALU's HEALTA INSTITUTE, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 5. J. 
Embraces a Hospital Department tor invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medical education of men and wo- 


men (both are admitted on equal terms), and a Hygienic 
Family Boarding-School for Boys and Girls. City Office 


| booms AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
229 BROAD WAY, Corner Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THE FIRST INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN THE 
WORLD 


To devise acd offer to the Insaring Public 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY WITH THE LARGEgr 
LIBERTY. 

POLICIES SECURED BY PLEDGE OF PUBLIC 
STOCKS, 
Like the circulation of National Banks, by being 
REGISTERED 
IN NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Contain none of the Usual Restrictions 


IN TRAVEL, RESIDENCE, OR THE’ ORDINARY 
EMPLOYMENTS, 


Anywhere outside the Torrid Zone. 





OFFICERS : 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres. T. T. MERWIN, Vice-Pres, 
J. ¥ Ww. MERRILL, Sec’y. GEO. | ROWLAND, Actuary, 


ARMS FOR SALE, 


IN SULLIVAN AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 
AT GREAT BARGAINS, 


Only 150 miles from New York City, near the Erie 
railroad, 
D. D. McKOON, Agent, Long Eddy, Sullivan Co,, N, Y. 
19-6m. 


H=™ ‘B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


New Yong, 


Norary PUBLIC, 


. BOOKS, STATIONERY, ke. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MarIpEN LANE. 


All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use,at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders. 


RINTING AND STEREOTYPING, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
EVERY FACILITY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH. 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 
18-ly ____New York, 
ALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 

EAGLE LODGING HOUSE. 


FIRE-PROOF BRICK BUILDING, 
528 Commercial st., first door above Leidesdorf. 





NEAT, COMFORTABLE, CHEAP! AND SAFE! 
Single Rooms 26 cts. per Night, 
And less rates by the week. Clean Beds ready stil 
hours, Day and Night. Spring Mattresses in 
all the Rooms. Five popular Restaur- 
ants within # block of the house. 
SHERMAN @ TAPPAN, Proprietors. 

Aa Besides the usuel accommodations of a first cli# 
house, we furnish all requisite facilities for writin 
bathing, shaving, boot-blacking, mending, etc, 
FREE OF CHARGE. Call and look at the rooms. 


EW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE E WO 
Women, will open November 2, 1868, at iy wo 
building, 187 Second avenue, to continue twenty we 





To NEW METHOD OF ‘TEACHING 
ere pope seteeved ~ in a paper of July 

i oress, 
may PO MAGDY MOGTRS, “CARRIE. LEONARD, 








R. J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 


No. 95 Sixth Ave., N, Y.j Send stamp for Circulars, 


Hudson City, New Jereey 
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